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‘*¥ WANT TO TALK TO YOU, HILARY, BUT i DON’T KNOW HOW TO BEGIN,’’ SAID CAPTAIN TEMPLR. 


Wicked Little Hilary. | help me to that end. hg listen to any | reasons for my proposed line of action. The is 4 
| we te 


‘ buts’ or take a refusal.” , good sisters here are cautious, but not 
By the Author of | ‘That settles the matter,’’ langhs Con-| quite sufficiently so; their voices are not 


“ow fi r ( | stance. ‘‘ But may I ask what plot is | always low and sweet. So it chanced that 
e Three Girls,” “ Princess Hildegarde,” | hatching in that busy brain of yours?” | yesterday I overheard Sisters Mary and 5 
c., &e. | Hilary Bevor leans forward, and says Martha discussing me—my past and future, at 
[A MOVELETTE | | impressively,— | and although I ought to have gone away 


| “Tam going to take your name and lend | I did not.” 

COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. | you mine ; so that I shall be received at | ‘* Sister Mary said Hilary Bevor’s time 
CHAPTER I | Temple Grange as the companion and you | with us is nearly gone. It seems hardly 
Rr +s as the heiress! Sir Oswald’s ward,—”’ | possible that it is ten years since she came 
WAI) AONSTANCE, I have made up my| ‘“ This is madness, and I can only believe | an orphan to us. I am afraid the world 
wea) mind,’’ | you are jesting. Don't you see to what | will be full of snares for her—she is so 
> * What to. do?’’ queried Miss | awkward situations your deceit would | thoughtless, so mere a child, and heiress to 

Wood, looking up from her|lead?’’ asks Constance, very gravely. an immense fortune." 
esa nad to the flushed pretty, ‘* Of course I do; and therein lies the; ‘* But she is going to friends. Don't you 
face of her friend. , ob! most wise, most sapient of moni-| think Sir Oswald and Lady Temple will be 

To change my identity, and you are to tors. Now do be quiet while I give you | kind to the poor child?” 


Next Week: THE VILLAGE MYSTERY: Complete Story of Stirring interest. 
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“Of course they will—because she is 
wealthy, they poor. And then they have a 

son.’ 

** And you think Hilary will bo wooed for 
her money ?”’ . 

“That is my fear.’’ 

* At this point I ‘came a ; but, Con- 
stance, I ask you, would your tee to think 
that you were valued in proportion to your 
possessions ? ’’ 

‘No, I should not,” ; *tbut I 
think the sisters a little aed the 
matter, and hardly when 
they condemn your unheard.”’ 

‘* Please listen a moment longer. For ten 
ears I have been Sir Oswald’s ward. Now 
n all that time has he or meapher of 

his charming family visited the Ave 
ever been invited to Temple Grange or 
England ?"’ 

**T must answer no,"’ Constance says, 
little distressfully. ‘Still that do: hes 
prove the Temples unkind or worldly.. You 
cannot guess by what motives they are 
actuated.’ 

“*Yes,I can. As a child or half 
girl I should have been troublesome ; but 
my convent days being ended, and Ia 
woman, they are anxious to admit me to 
the family circle—in a double senge. But 
I won't be compelled to marry an impeenni- 
ous captain in the Guards! If I am ever to 
be a wife I will be certain that I am the 
Heys my husband sought—not my money- 

ags.’* 

“TI wish you had never overheard the 
sisters’ conversation.’' 

“Ob!” says Hilary, I have knownit a 
long while. I am not quite so thoughtless 
and childish as they choose to believe. 

Don’t I know that most of the girls toady 
me, and that even the sisters grant me 
indulgences no one else gets. It is not 
because I am prettier or nicer than others. 
Why, Constance, you must be aware that 
you are my superior in everything—ami- 
ability, talent, and beauty. Your face alone 
is a fortune.”’ 

** My only one,”’ says Constance, a trifie 
bitterly. ‘ Hilary, you ought to be thank- 
ful that you are placed beyond all fear of 
poverty ; that you havea home and friends. 
I stand alone, By my own exertions I must 
earn my bread. Thank Heaven, you have 
made that easy for me."’ 

‘*Poor, dear Constance,’’ says Hilary, 
coming to her side, and nestling inst 
her in a pretty kittenish fashion. ‘I wish 
I could give you some of my money. There 
isa — deal more than I want.’’ 

** You have already laden me with ‘gifts, 
and the most prized of all is your love,” 
the other answers earnestly. ‘‘ Oh, Hilary, 
how dear you are to me,’’ and her beautiful 
violet eyes grow dim with unshed tears, 
**I think there is hardly anything I would 
not do for you.” 

“Well, then, you must help me in my 
grand scheme. See here, I wrote to Sir 
Oswald, saying that I could not be parted 
from my friend Constance Wood; and 
she,. being like myself, an orphan, and un- 
fortunately compelled to earn her own live- 
lihood, Lhad prevailed upon her to accept 
the post of companion to my unworthy 
self. My very estimable guardian replies 
that his daughter Beatrice is prepared to 
be friend and companion to me, but he has 
my wishes to consider, and so by all means 
Iam to bring Miss Wood to England with 
mé. So far allis plain sailing, isn’t it Con. ? 
ButTI am not satisfied. I must learn for 


myself how I stand with these people, and 
80 I go to them incognito. Dear old lady, 
don’t deny me this, my first request. Let 
me be Constance Wood until my doubts are 
set at rest.’’ . 





does not sound feasible that we could carry 
our deception through successfully.’’ 

** What horridly plain words you use," 
pouts Hilary. ’ 

“ Where is the use of mincing matters?” 

“ And don’t you 
our wardro 
cause comment suspicion ? ’’ 

‘*T have thought of that too. Sister Rose 
takes us to Paris, and any deficiency in your 
wardrobe can easily be remedied; and 
mine will do very well, as it contains no- 
thing outre. Con, you would not like to 
think of me as an unhappy woman—one 
whose life might have been so different 
hot. yon, ‘> qenmented to help her at the 
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xt the girls leave the little 
il , the quiet convent behind, 

© care of Sistér Rose, the 
est, and most severe of the 
n their homeward journey. By 
ire they halt for two whole 
Paris, where. man chases are 
the little he ins upon. buy- 
two plain stuff gowns, with linen collars 
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euffs for herself, just as a “‘ set-off’’ to 

more fashionable possessions. Then 
Sister Rose travels with her series to 
Calais, where she bids them a more kindly 
adieu than one might expect from such a 
grim creature. 

** Now, miud that you call me Constance 
always,’’ said Hilary, as she makes herself 
comfortable on the deck. ‘‘If you fail me 
Cl—I'll marry the first man who asks me, 
Thera!” 

Constance looks troubled; her beautiful 
face is shadowed and her manner con- 
strained. 

“Tt is not right, Hilary! Give up this 
scheme, It isn’t too late yet!” 

But Hilary will not listen; she only 
laughs as she lifts her bonny face to her 
companion's. Surely she is pretty enough 
to be loved for herself! This is how ate 
locks to Constance Wood to day ! 

A slight figure, not quite reaching the 
average height; clad in a dark brown 
dress, fashioned with severe simplicity; a 
large brown hat (neatly trimmed with 
ribbon) shades the piquante, pretty face ; 
the eyes are so dark a grey as to be often 
mistaken for black, the pretty chestnut hair 
elusters about a low, broad brow, and is 
drawn in a loose knot to the nape of the 
white neck. Her mouthis small, the upper? 
lid short, the lower a little ponting, and 
made for kissing, despite the disdainfnl 
droop at the corners. Such an arch, be- 
witching, frowning, smiling little creature 
that Constance thinks surely no man can 
resist her should’she choose to exercise her 
powers upon him! Constance herself is of 
an entirely “different type—tall, stately, 
serenely beautiful, quiet in ways and 
words, and scarcely conscious of her own 
loveliness. She is fair as a lily, with 
masses of auburn hair, and deep violet 
eyes; “fa daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most divinely fair.’ She has 
talent, too; can sing “ like a rightingale,”’ 
as Hilary says ; and her playing is ‘‘ hea- 
venly.’’ In fact, there is hardly anything 
she cannot do, and do well. That is 
Miss Bevor's statement, and it is nearly 
correct. 

**Now, Con, I must be very meek in my 
deportment; very-respectful to you, very 
humble to the high and mighty Temples.’’ 

** If you take that role,’’ says Constance, 
** you will be detected at once, for you will 
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‘You never do justice to ay Ristionie 
abilities,’ langhs Hilary. ‘‘[ believe you 
are by the green-eyed monster, 
Heigho! I wish we were at Templeton, and 
the introductions over—not that I fee; 
nervous, but I have a prejudice against 
these Temples, and am anxious to know if 
it is justifiable.’’ 

‘Yon will soon learn that now,’’ Con- 
stance answers, turning to her book. 
“We shall reach leton by noon to- 
morrow. I wonder if Sir Oswald will meet 
us at Dover?’’ j 

‘“*The saints forbid. I want to have as 
much time alone with you as_I can before 
our ordeal,”’ 

And Hilary has her wish, Sir Oswald 
thinks he has done his duty towards her 
when he sends Mrs. Greenwood (the house. 
keeper) to meet her. 

whilst Greenwood 


At Templeton station, 
is securing the @ lady stylish); 
‘alee, and = 


swift look from Hilary to 

and there is no doubt in her 

» Of course, 

that little insignifieant ¢ go plainly 

dressed is the companion; so she smiles 

her sweetest as she extends ber hand cor 
dially to Miss Wood saying :— 

** Welcome to Templeton, H 1 I regard 

your advent as an inestimable m, there 

ble girls here ; and 


are so few com D 
this, eondese y, is Miss Wood! Will 
you follow us, please. The dogcart is in 
waiting.’ : 

Constance feeling guilty and miserable, 
walks beside Bea with flashed cheeks, 
whilst Hilary follows searcely able to stife 
her laughter at the very cavalier treat- 
ment she receives; and indignant when 
she remembers just in this fashion would 
Miss Temple have treated ber . beautiful 
Constance but for her supposed wealth. 

The back seat is given her, of eourse, and 
not one word does Miss T address to 
mF throughout the drive of a mile anda 
And now the grey walls of Temple Grange 
glimmer through the greenery of chestnut 
and elm. It is a- quaint, old-world place, 
very large and rambling, full of corridors 
and roomy landings, with a wide, shallow 
staircase, curiously carved, and innumer- 
able diamond -pained windows, which 
twinkles and flashes in the light. 

‘*It is very lovely !’’ Hilary says turning 
round to address Constance, and Miss 
Temple makes answer for her in the coldest 
of voices. i 6 

‘Tam glad the Grange finds favour with 
you, Miss Wood.” Evidently this little 
dark-eyed companion is a forward young 
person, and must be suppressed. It is 
her duty to teach her her rightful 
position. . 

The subject of her thoughts smiled 
amusedly. 

‘Snub number two,” she thinks. “Oh, 
Beatrice Temple, how. comfortable you will 
feel when you know the truth !”’ 

And now they have reached the Grange, 
and Sir Oswald, tall and stately, waits 
meet them: and besides him stands nity ‘ady, 
looking very few years older than her 
blonde daughter. “And presently, when the 
dogeart is brought to a stand, a gentleman 
comes forward, and having assisted the 
supposed heiress and his > ove to alight, 
offers his hand to Hilary, saying, confider- 
tially, ae 

‘Didn't you find it beastly sitting 
behind? I proposed Beatriee shoul 
take the chaise, but she has a will of her 
own.”’ 

‘“‘1f my seat was uncomfortable I did on 
notice it,” Hilary answers cheerfully, 
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“Arthur,” comes Sir Oswald’s voice 
warningly, “‘ let me present you in due form 
to my ward?” But no one thinks it neces- 
sary to perform the ceremony of introduc- 


tion between Arthur Temple and the little- 


dark-eyed girl. 

Indeed, no one notices her. Beatrice 
leads Constance away to a spacious room 
set apart for her use, chatting all the while 
in a friendly fashion ; and Hilary finds her- 
self standing helplessly in the hall, her 
host and hostess having disappeared. t 
presently Captain Temple comes to her. 

“ What are they all thinking about, Miss 
Wood, to neglect you thus? Ofcourse, you 
want to go to your room. I’ll send a 
maid to you. Confound it all, Miss Bevor 
might show her friend a trifle more con- 
sideration.’’ 

A little later Hilary finds herself alone in 
asmall and plainly-furnished room quite at 
the top of the house, and sitting down on 
the bedside, she breaks into a fit of quiet 
laughter. 


CHAPTER II, 


“Tr’s just my infernal luck!” says 
Arthur Temple, entering his friend's dress- 
ing-room. ‘*There never was such an 
unfortunate beggar as I am. The heiress 
isn’t ugly, but she is tall and blonde, and 
of stately blondes I've had a surfeit. All 
the Temple women are fair and of goodly 
stature.” 

“IT saw Miss Bevor. She is very lovely,’’ 
=n Captain Richard Ashwell, laconi- 


y- 

* Yes, ina calm, statuesque style. She 
eannot compare with that small, piquant 
companion of hérs. I never saw such eyes; 
and she has the prettiest way with her 
imaginable. I guess you'll lose your head 
over her before you have known Ler half-a- 
dozen days!” 

“She is not my style,”’ laughs the 
Captain, ‘* Of course, I do not deny her 
charms, but petite women do not appeal to 
my sensibilities: I suppose it is quite a 
foregone conclusion that you marry Miss 
Hilary Bevor ?” ‘ 

“Yes. I'm so deucedly hard tp, I cannot 
do anything else (provided the lady is 
willing), I’ve got nothing but my pay, and 
that isn’t enough for my own wants, so, if 
I take a wife, she must have enough for 
both. Rather reversing the order of things, 
isn't: it?’’ the young man says, with a 
bitter smile. ‘* A common navvy is happier 
then I; he, at least, can choose his life 
partner without interference.” 

“A ‘common’ nayvy,” remarks Captain 
Ashwell, drily, ‘is ‘generally able and 
willing to provide a home for his bride. I 
don’t think it is eustom to demand that sh 
should bring the grist to the mill.” ‘ 

Arthur Temple flushed through the bronze 
of jo Er pene 

“You hit hard,’’ he says, ‘‘and I would 
not take such words iret ay other fellow. 
Look here, Dick, what can Ido? I cannot 
dig, to beg I am ashamed |” 

_ The elder man crossing to him lays his 
snowy bands upon the broad shoulders. 

* You ean work, old fellow,’’ he says. 

You are made of nobler stuff than to live 
upon & woman. Take my advice, and thrust 
this stupid, contemptible pride away. Put 
your shoulder to the wheel, and whatever 
you undertake to do you'll succeed—but be 
true to yourself at any cost.’’ 

You forget,” answers Arthor, gloomily, 
: you cannot enter into a poot gentleman's 

eelings. You are happily rich, and if I 
rie to fall in with the governor's plans, 
; shall be cat off utterly , he my belong- 
ee I don’t pretend to sentiment, and I 
hou that Iam not idolised by the house- 

old; but hang it, I am fond of them all!” 





** Yes,’’ says Richard, ‘“‘and one day 


you'll be very ‘fond’ (as you call it) of 
some woman. Let that woman be your 
wife.” 

** There's the bell,’’ Arthur remarks, hur- 
riedly. ‘Come along, old fellow; and, I 
say, can’t you contrive to be attentive to 
the companion, although she isn't ‘ your 
style.’ The poor little soul looks so lonely. 
My folks regard her as an vupleasant ap- 
en to the heiress,’”’ and with this he 
eads the way down-stairs. 

Of course Constance falls to his share. 
She is looking very lovely in a pale-blue 
gown, but he hardly glances at her. 

His eyes have wandered to Hilary, who, 
with finshed cheeks and smiling lips, is 
replying to Richard Ashwell’s bright 
speeches. What a pretty'creature she is! 
and how furious Beatrice grows, as she 
listens to the sweet voice uttering such 
mischievous repartees | 

Does the girl forget her subordinate posi- 
tion ? Oh! she shall soon be taught remem- 
brance of it; and Miss Temple clenches 
her teeth with rage and resolution. 

She is twenty-five, and not yet ‘ appro- 

riated,’’ bat she has long since regarded 

ichard Ashwell as her proper prey, and is 
not prepared. to surrender him to a Attle 
nobody. 

Lady Temple is scarcely less angry than 
her daughter, and on entering the drawing 
room, she turns with insolent calmness upon 
Hilary. 

“Miss Wood, you will hold this silk 
whilst I wind ft!” 

Constance starts forward, but Hilary is 
too guick for her, and the bright-hued 
threads are placed upon her hands. 

Kither the girl is very clumsy or very 
careless, for she repeatedly allows the silk 
to élip from her fingers, ¢alling a sharp 
reprimand from her ladyship ; and finally it 
is in such inextricable confusion that she 
flings it aside in a passion. 

**T cannot compliment you on your skill, 
Miss Wood,’ she says, angrily, and Captain 
Ashwell entering at that moment sees that 
the girl, as she returns to her seat, is 
smiling. 

“ Yon were purposely clumsy,’’ he says 
later on to her. 

‘““Why not? I am not Lady Temple's 
companion,’’ she answers, still smiling. 

‘But she is an old woman, and you a 
young one! Sarely it would not have been 
a difficult matter to oblige her?"’ 

The dark eyes open ‘wide upon his face, 
and the saucy mouth is rebellious, as she 


says,— , 

‘*] adore independence, Captain Ashwell, 
and hate toadyism; so I acted as an inde- 
pendent creature.”’ 

* Miss Wood, I want you to accompany 
me with this song,’’ says Beatrice, with 
great distinctness; and Hilary rises with 
alacrity, whilst Constance watches her 
in fear and trembling, wondering to 
what lengths of audacity she will go. She 
is quickly enlightened. The girl stumbles 
through the first verse, striking one false 
note in every three, and so disconcerting 
the singer that she remarks, icily,— 

‘That will do, Miss Wood; [ am accus- 
tomed to’something different. Really, 1 am 
afraid the good sisters shamefully neglected 
‘this particular branch of your education."’ 

**1 am naturally stupid,’’ Hilary murmurs, 
with downcast eyes. ‘“‘I do very few 
things well.” 

“T am willing to believe you,” coldly, 
and for the rest of the evening Miss 
Temple ignores the girl, only saying to 
Constance with reference to her, ** My 
dear, how can you keep such an unmaiineriy 
ignoramus about you?”’ 

“She has been very to me,’’ the 
other answers, gravely, ‘‘ 1 love her dearly. 


7 





She is more,to me than a sister,’’ and Miss 
Temple is too wise to say more on thé 
subject. 

Hilary spends an hour that night with 
Constance, laughing heartily at her fears ; 
making fun of everyone and everything, 
until tired of mirth she falis into a graver 
mood. 

“*It is a pity Captain Temple shoultl be a 
fortune-hunter,’’ she says, resting her 
dimpled chin ina hollowed palm. ‘He is 
so nice to look at—a regalar Hercules, with 
his big frame, tawny moustache, and blue 
eyes. They are deceitful eyes, because 
they look so honest! ”’ 

** Captain Ashwell tells me he is brave as 
a lion, and generous to a fault; that all 
his errors may be attributed to his very 
defective training.’’ 

**Captain Ashwell is kind to sing his 
friend’s praises. Is he also a needy officer, 
and does any benefit accrue to him # I 
marry Hercules ?”’ 

‘*Don’t sneer, Hilary; it does not suit 
you; and pray disabuse your mind of such 
fancies as these. Captain Ashwell is a 
rich man,” 

“* Then I hope he will have the good sense 
to fall in love with you, you beautiful old 
darling! And now, having made you blush 
most becomingly, I will retire to my 
‘ boudoir,’’' this with a delicious little moue. 
** To-morrow you shall see it,’' and wafting 
Constance a kiss she goes outsand up to her 
own room. There to her surprise she finds 
Lady Temple. 

** Oh, you have come at last, Miss Wood | 

1 really feared I must leave without seeing 
you, much as I desired this interview. I 
have a duty to perform, and I never shirk 
duty, however unpleasant it may be ”’ 
_ *I may conelude,”’ interrupts Hilary, 
quickly, ** that I have in some way offended 
your ladyship. I am waiting to hear in 
what manner.”’ 

Lady Temple favours her with a super- 
cilious look, then says— 

‘*Miss Wood, I am not used to such 
abrupt ways as yours. You will perhaps 
exercise a little patience whilst I deliver 
myself of my subject. I regret extremely 
that there should be any occasion for re- 
bake so soon after your arrival ; but your 
conduct this evening has savoured very 
much of flippancy, and in addressing the 
several members of my family you show a 
great lack of respect. In future you will 
please do your utmost to pemedy these de- 
fects. And one word further. Captain 
Ashwell is all but my danghter's acknow- 
ledged suitor; whilst my son is to marry 
Miss Bevor. Do I make myself under- 
stood? ”’ 

** Perfectly,”’ the girl answers defiantly. 
**T am very faulty, but I am not obtuse,” 
and the bright colour leaps into her 
cheeks. 

** Very well; see that you give me no 
further oceasion for displeasure. It was 
quite against my wish you aecompanied 
Miss Bevor, and it depends solely upon 
yourself how long you remain here. I 
consider such unequal friendships prepos- 
terous,’’ and allowing Hilary no time for 
reply she sails out of the room. 

Just for a moment the pretty face is very 
angry; but then it clears, and the gir! 
laughs a trifle uncertainly, as she moves to 
her dressing-table, and letting down the 
masses of chestnut hair stares long and 
exhaustively at her reflection. 

**It is not because 1 am pretty, or that 
my ways are winoing, that the girls and 
the sisters made so much of me, but 
because I am rich! What was it that 
woman said? That i am flippant—my 
conduct quite the reverse of what it should 
be! Dear Lady Temple, I bope I shall give 
you a wholesome, unpleasant lesson pre 
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sently ; but [am sorry Arthur should be a 
fortune-hunter. He looks too good for 
that. Ob! what a horrid thing it is to be 
an heiress !’’ 

On. the fourth morning after her arrival 
at Templeton Hilary is up very early, and 
goes out into the sweet-scented meadows 
in quest of flowers. 

She carries a smal! basket, which “is 
speedily filled with mesdow-sweet, “‘clover- 
fingers and thumbs; ’"’ but catching sight 
of a delicate pink ‘cluster of honeysuckle’ 
she struggles manfuliy to reach it, heed- 
less that the brambles are tearing her 
pretty gown, scratching the small white, 
busy hands. 

**T will have you,’ she says with reso- 
lution. “You lovely thing! You shall 
not come off victorious.’’ 

“Allow me,’’ suys a manly voice beside 
her; and with a little cry she sees Captain 
Temple, who is already reaching up for the 
coveted prize. 

*“You ought to be much obliged te mo 
for my assistance,’ he says, tossing the 
honeysuckle into her basket. ‘If I had 
not arrived opportunely you never could 
have reached it.’’ 

“IT never would have left it,’ Hilary 
says stoutly. ‘‘Captain Temple, do you 
always rise as early as this? ”’ 

He laughs. ‘ Very rarely, but the morn- 
ing is so delightful, and I was so restless, 
I thought 1 wight as well come ont. I am 
glad now that I did.” 

The clear, candid eyes met his frankly, 
although a faint blush stains her cheeks, as 
she says dewurely,— 

** Yes, the world is well worth seeing at 
this hour,”’ 

**And so are you, Miss Wood,’’ he an- 
sSwers audaciously ; ‘‘and it is jast superb 
<< you all to myself for awhiie.”’ 

he pretty face fames crimson. 

‘You have no right to talk in such a 
fashion to me—and I dislike flattery.” © 

“Now I have made you angry, and 
nothing was further from my thoughts. 

Don't run away. This stile will make a 
eapital resting place, and I want to talk to 
you.’”’ 

So Hilary seats herself, and begins to 
arrange her flowers in an artistic fashion, 
whilst Captain Temple watches ‘her with 
moody eyes and gnaws viciously at his 
moustache. 

** Well,’’ she says, when she thinks the 
silence has lasted long enough, “I thought 
you wanted to talk to me?”’ 

“So I do; but 1 don’t know how to 
begin,"’ ruefully. 

“Shall I help you?” smiling. ‘‘1Is Miss 
Bevor your subject? She is very lovely, is 
she not? ’’ 

**Yes,”” he assents, half-heartedly. ‘I 
suppose she is; but I am not a great ad- 
mirer of tall women.”’ 

“What an admission! For you are to 
marry the heiress? Is it not so? I hope 
you will be very happy!” 

‘*Thank you, but vou are rather prema- 
ture with your congratulations. 1 have 
not spoken to the lady; and, to say the 
truth, I do not believe she is partial to me, 
Ashwell’s society is more attractive than 
mine.”’ 

** Perhaps that is only your jealous imagi- 
nation !’’ 

**T am not jealous; at least, where Miss 
Bevor is concerned,’’ he retorts, quickly; 
**and Ashwell is a splendid fellow. Miss 
Wood, is she ‘kind to you? "’ 

“She is the best and dearest girl on 
earth. I baye never known her equal. A 
man might well esteem himself happy to 
win her heart! '’ 

Arthur sighs, moves restlessly, and 
comes a little nearer to the pretty petite 


figure. 





CHAPTER Iil. 


“WHat should yon say of a man who 
marries a woman simply and solely for her 
money ?"’ he asks, slowly. 

‘“*That he was too low for contempt?”’ 
is the swift®rejoinder. 

Arthur winces as though he had been 
struck, 

** Do you know what you are saying. Do 
you remember what it is you imply, Miss 
Wood? Am I too low for contempt?” 

“No; because you have not yet resolved 
to crush ont all that is best and noblest 
in your nature. Because you cannot think 
ealmly of living upon a woman’s bounty, 
building up your happiness upon her woe,” 
Hilary says, bravely. ‘‘ Captain Temple, I 
hope better things of you!’’ 

Through all his bronze he pales some- 
what, and half stretches out his hand to 
touch her: but quickly withdrawing it, 
mutters,— 

“*T would like to win and keep your good 
opinion ; but I am such a poor fellow, in 
every sense of the word.” hg: 

** No, you are nat, if only you will be true 
to your instincts. Why cannot you carve 
out a way for yourself?’ 

“For what am I fit?’’ bitterly. ‘I 
could not earn my salt at a desk, I write an 
abominable hand, and am nowhere in 
arithmetic. I cannot boast of any special 
talent. 

“ But..you have strength and courage, 
they go a long way in the fight? and 
England isn’t the only country in the 
world.’’ 

“Then you would advise emigration in 
— to a loveless’ marriage!’’ he 
asks. 

** Yes, and I do not think a little ‘ rough- 
ing it’ would hurt you; bat, of course, | am 
presumptuous in saying s0 much,”’ 

**T like you to lecture me. It is not often 
one hears downrighttruth from one’s friends. 
We are friends, aren’t we? It makes my 
blood boil to see the'way my =mother and 
sister treat you ; and if 1 venture on a re- 
monstrance——”’ 

“Things would be worse still. But do 
not trouble about me. When Lady and Miss 
Temple understand me better they will like 
me more ”’ (this with a wicked smile.) ‘*‘ Now, 
if you please, I must go home. It is getting 
late.’’ 

‘* Then I will walk with you if I may;" 
and he endeavours toadapt his long strides 
to her small steps; and all the while his 
heart is saying to him, this is the only girl 
he can ever love, that he would give half 
his life to call her his. On the lawn he 
pauses. ‘*Give mea flower !"’ he entreats; 
but the grave cyes lifted to his embarrass 


him. 

‘Why shouldIdoso? Might not Miss 
Bevor naturally object ?’’ 

With a muttered word he turns on his 
heel, and Hilary watches him go—at first 
with asmile, but afterwards with a thought- 
ful look. wri 

**T wonder what he wil! do ?’’ she thinks. 
**T wonder what he will do? Will he be 
true to himself or no? Will he be very 
angry with me when he learns the truth ?’’ 
and then she goes in to breakfast. 

It so happened that for several mornings 
Captain Temple overtakes her in her walks, 
remarking casually upon their. accidental 
meetings ; but one morning he forgets to be 
cautious, and, at parting, says,— 

** Where will you meet me to-morrow? ”’ 

The girl draws herself erect. 

‘“Do you mean, Captain Temple, that 
you have planned to waylay me, that you 
thisk for a moment I would agree to any 
assignation? If so, I am very sorely 


deceived in my estimate of you;’’ and she 
ins to move away. 
** You will drive me mad !’’ he cries, over- 





taking her. ‘You, twist and turn my 
simplest words, until you make me seem 
like an utter cad. Rest assured, Miss Wood, 
in thefuture I will endeavour to efface my- 
self as much as possible from your presence 
and your thoughts! ”’ ‘ 

“You. are so hasty!’ she retorted, with 
downeast eyes, “* and you seem to utterly 
forget what is my position in this house!” 

““T ama brute.” contritely, ‘and think 
only of my own pleasure and selfish gratifi- 
cation. won’t annoy you any more ; but, 
*pon my honour, I wish you could think a 
little kindly of me.” | SEA 

“¢-Your wish is already gratified,’’ smiling 
archly now. ‘I have none but pleasant 
thoughts of you ; and if I was angry a short 
while ago I am sorry for it now,’ and with 
this she trips lightly away. 

But her brain is busy with anxious thought, 
and her heart is not so gay as once’it was. 

*“Does he love me?”’ she tates. 
** Does he love me? rend» gg hg th me? 
Dare I let my heart escape to him—would 
he slight the gift, and leave me wretched ?” 
and all through the day she is very quiet; 
and it is strange, too, dull is the next 
matutinal walk? Was it Arthur who had 
made it so pleasant ? 

She is no longer freegind unembarrassed in 
his presence. She s*metimes desperately 
longs to eall him to her side, but pride for- 
bids, although she has an innate conscions- 
ness that he would obey, and obey gladly. 

So she fights on with herself and her 
growing love through all the lovely August 
days ; and in September, when the corn is 
cnt, and all the fields are robbed of their 
beauty, there comes the crisis of her life. 

She has been Mar geon byes d a range of 
steep hills, and it maybe the ground is 
moist and slippery, or that she is heedless, 
for suddenly her foot slips over the hedge 
of a miniature precipice, and her head 
seems to reel. 

She tries vainly to recover her balance, 
and with a sharp.ery falls over the brink, 
catching wildly atevery bush and bramble, 
until sense and feeling alike fail her. — 

When she recovers consciousness it is to 
find herself in the clasp of strong arms, to 
hear a manly voice say uncertainly, ‘‘ my 
darling! my darling! ‘speak to me—only 
speak to me!” and then warm lips are 
pressed to hers, and for a moment she is 
content to lie speec 1 .ss and glad in ihe 
safe shelter of that embrace. 

** He loves me! he does love me!’ is the 
thought which fills her poor, aching head ; 
“but will he give up anything for my 
sake ?’’ P 

And then she struggles erect, saying a8 
calmly as she can,— 

‘‘lam not hurt, Captain Temple, only a 
little shaken and dazed. - What a fortunate 
thing for me you were on the spot! ”’ 

‘*] thought you—were dead!’’ he says, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Great Heaven! when I saw you 
lying there so awfully still I was the veriest 
coward, and hardly dared touch you lest 
I should find my fears true. Constance! 
Constance !’’ and with a sigh that is almost 
a sob, he hides his face a moment in the 
glory of her hair ; and she is so shaken she 
can only say, faintly,— 

‘Please take me home. I—I—oh! my 
head, my head;” and then she relapses 
into semi-unconsciousness. 

She is so small, so light, that it is an 
easy matter to carry ier; and before they 
have reached Temple Grange, Hilary re- 
covers herself sufficiently to walk to the 
house. 

** 1 don,t know how to thank you for your 
goodness” she says, with unaccustomed shy- 
ness. ‘‘ Perhaps to-morrow I shall be 
better able,’’ and then she goes in, and up 
to her room, where presently Constance 
comes and ministers to her. 
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But Arthur goes in search of his friend, 
whom he finds in the study writing letters. 

“ Pat that work aside. I want to talk to 
you,” says the former. 

“Fire away! You look as solemn as a 
judge. What news?’’ 

‘* Miss Wood has fallen down the Temple 
Range, and severely shaken herself. It is 
nothivg short of a miracle that she was not 
killed. Good Heavens! Dick, I am quite 
unnerved even now at the recollection—and 
—and—by Jove! I'll be shot before I sink 
to the level of an adventurer. I'll marry 
Constance (if she will have me), and no 
other woman! ”’ 

Richard’s face fiushes darkly as he stoops 
to gather together some fallen papers. 

“ Have you thought of the consequences ?”” 
he asks. 

“Yes, I shall be kicked out of the family, 
and must sell my commission. The cash I 
realise so will carry us out to one of the 
colonies, and it must bea poor fellow indeed 
who cannot win bread for bis wife. Con- 
stance is not the sort of girl to mind rough- 
ing it a bit, and by Heaven's help I’ll make 
her a good husband, 

Richard Ashwell rises. 

‘‘Now youare proving yourself to be all 
that I believed you; and I want you, ia 
case of any emergency, to make me your 
banker, for of course Sir Oswald will cut 
you off with the proverbial shilling.'’ 

“Which is about the sum total of his 
property,’’ laughs Arthur grimly. ‘‘ As for 
your offer, old man, it is very generous, 
and Iam grateful, but [ hope I shall never 
be compelled to apply to you. Dick, do 
as think I have uny chance with Miss 

a” 

‘From what Miss Bevor says I am in- 
clined to believe you Aave. And now that 
have withdrawn any pretensions to her 

nd, I may, with all honour, speak to her 
of wy own 1 irri 

“Go in and win, old boy. I think you are 
splendidly suited to each other. Ob, lord! 
I wish everything was settled! I hate 
rows, and I can’t stand by and see her in- 
sulted. It is not a pleasant thing to 
quarrel with one’s family, and I know it 
will come to that; but I would not give 
Constance up though all the world were 
leagued against us, so long’as J was sure 
of her love ; and in the end the governor 
must give in. At all events, I intend in 
this thing to please myself.”’ 

“ That is your right, seeing you only will 
have to live with the partner of your choice 
for better or worse. There goes the dinner 
belli! Come, old fellow, you have a short 
respite before the storm breaks; for of 
course Miss Wood will not put in an appear- 
ance this evening, and there is no need to 
disturb the peace until you have asked the 
momentous question.’’ au 

_Hilary's absence from table makes very 
little difference to most of the party, only- 
Beatrice remarks to her ladyship,— 

“It will be @ good thing for all concerned 
if the girl is confined to her room until 
matters are settled. Arthur is fairly 
infatuated with her, and unless you are 
watchful he will make an idiot of himself 
by marrying her.” 

“Nonsense!” retorts her mother, ‘He 
is not so reckless, and he knows your father 
has literally nothing to leave him. Bat I 
must say he makes very small progress 
with Hilary; and—and ‘don’t you think 
Captain Ashwell’s attentions in that quarter 
are far too marked to be pleasant. I did 

hcpe Beatrice, that you were to be the 
lucky girl,” 
The young lady flushes crimson. 

Is it my fault??? she questions sharply. 
I have done my best, and if I fail that is 
my misfortune, Hilary Bevor is beautiful, 
but in nothing else ix she my equal. She 


“ 





is gauche. She stammers and blushes like 
an idiot if one addresses her suddenly, and 
never seems at case. I wish Captain Ash- 
well joy of his prize,’’ and allowing her 
mother no time for reply she sails out of the 
Toor}. 

Arthur cleverly contrives that Constance 
shall fall to Richard’s share, an arrange- 
ment Sir Oswald regards with strong dis- 
favonr. 

**You are a fool,’’ he says, catching at 
the first opportunity of speech with his 
son. ‘* Ashwell is making ail the running, 
and you'll find yourself robbed of your 
bride before this month is out.”’ 

**T am not afraid of his rivalry,’’ with a 
peculiar smile. 

“You understand I can do no more for 
you. Ifyou don’t marry Hilary Bevor there 
is nothing before ns but bankruptcy, and the 
old place must go.” 

A pang of fierce regret throbs through 
the young man’s heart. Must the dear old 
home of his forefathers pass to strangers, 
and their name—their ancient, honourable 
— sink into obscurity, and utterly die 
out 

Tormented with such thoughts he goes 
out into the still, night air, there to, do 
battle with himself, to face all the dark 
probabilities of an unknown future ; and if 
for a moment he wavers, who shall blame 
him? Butin the end all that is sterling 
and best in him rises to the surface. 

**T am not afraid of work, with her to 
help me,”’ he thinks, and turned medita- 
tively tuwards the house. 

In the drawing-room Constance is sing- 
ing. Bct she ceases as he enters and 
turns her beautiful face upon him, whilst 
ibe aslight gesture she brings him to her 
side 


**T have to thank you, Captain Temple, 
for your goodness to—my friend. She bids 
me reassure you as to her condition, and 
hopes presently to thank you as I never 
ean do.” 

The young man flushes. 

‘*She has given some thought tome!” 
he says, in a low voice. ‘I am glad. Hilary 
(I may call you that ?) she has made a better 
man of me,"’ 

And then Beatrice joins them, and there 
is no further chance for confidential speech. 
It is Richard Ashwell who gives Constance 
her candle as the household are retiring, 
and he whispers,— 

** Will you see me to-morrow at ten? I 
will wait for you at the end of the grove. 
I have much to say to you.”’ 

“J will be there,’’ she answers as 
quietly as she can; and then she steals up- 
stairs to her room, her heart aching, her 
brain throbbing with the thought, ‘*‘ What 
will he say? What will he do- when he 
knows all the truth? Oh, Hilary! Hilary! 
I felt trouble would come of this scheme, 
and now Heaven give me strength, to 
bear it.” 





a. 


CHAPTER IV. 


**T HAVE kept you waiting, I fear,’ says 
Constance, as she joins Richard the follow- 
ing morning, ‘‘ but I could not possibly 
come tefore.” 

** No excuse is necessary,’’ he answers, 
leading her to the fallen trunk of a tree. 
* T made bold to this interview because 
it rests with you what I shall do with my 
life. I am a blunt fellow, and unused to 
such tasks as the one I have set myself; 
but I venture to speak because your manner 
towards me has made me hold to hope. 
Hilary, my darling, Hilary, I love you!”’ 

**Hush! oh, hush Captain Ashwell. Do 
not, I beg, say more until you have heard a 
story I must tell you now, in justice to 





myself and you. Oh! you will hate me, 


when you learn how al} along I have 
deceived you all, and that I am not Hilary 
Bevor, the heiress, but--—~’’ 

‘* Constance Wood, the companion,’’ he 
interrupts, hastily. ‘*And this is your 
secret. I knew all along you were hiding 
something from me. Tell me all about it—the 
reason for this masqnerading! It is my 
right to know.”’ 

“Yes, it is your right;’’ and then she 
tells him all the trnth, all Hilary’s poor 
little scheme, and her own fears. And when 
she has ended he says, quietly.— 

“Ts this all ?”’ 

‘* Will you forgive me?” she entreats. 
**Can you ever respect me again? Oh, I 
have been so miserable all along, so ashamed 
and afraid.”’ 

** It wasa foolish thing to do,’’ he answers, 
gently; “but perhaps natural. and Misa 
Bevor (how strange it seems to call her that?) 
will be satisfied. But now, what are you 
going to say to me-—Constance? Will you 
promise here and now to be my wife?”’ 

** But my deception ? '’ 

“Was an innocent one.’’ 

** And my poverty? ”’ 

‘*T have more than enough for both. Are 
you satisfied ? ’’ 

Ah! but the look in her happy eyes is 
sufficient answer, as for a moment she lift 
them to his. Not a word does she speak as 
he draws her into a close embrace, and 
kisses her lovely face and trewulous, happy 
lips. 

Thought like speech is impossible in the 

resence of this strange joy ; but when she 

s a little restored to her ordinary self 
Richard says,— 

**There’ll be no tremendous row up at 
the Manor as Arthur feared. All will 
be plain sailing for him now, poor old 
fellow | ’’ 

‘* Ah, bat Hilary refuses to let the truth 
be known yet. She wants to put her lover 
to the utmost test.’ 

** She should be less suspicions. Itis a 
very unlovely thing for a woman to doubt all 
who approach her.” 

‘* But, indeed, she has just cause. It was 
disgusting at times to see how nearly all 
the girls and many of the sisters toadied to 
her because of her money. I wonder she 
was not utterly spoiled.’’ 

‘Perhaps that was due to your influence?”’ 
the lover says, proudly. 

‘*No, no, no. Hilary has been the good 
genius of my life, has influenced me inevery 
‘way for the best." 

‘Notably this escapade,’’ laughs Richard. 
*“Go on, my dear. I am waiting to hear 
into what other scrapes she has led you.” 

** None, earnestly. ‘* And all of good that 
I have has come to me through her agency. 
For her sake I ask you to’ keep our secret 
for a little while—at least, from Sir Oswald 
and her ladgship. Give Captain Temple a 
chance to prove himself a ‘ faithfal knight’ 
or Hilary will be tormented al! her life with 
the thought that she was married for her 
money.” ; 

‘“That’s nonsense. She is such a pretty 
engaging little thing; but I’!! keep silence 
if lean, for a week. But 1 amafraid I shall 
make o muddle of it all.’’ 

**T hope not. Indeed,’’ smiling, I shal) 
never forgive you if you do. It is for 
Hilary’s sake, and you should be glad to do 
her any service, because she has given you 
—me! Doesn't that sound conceited?’’ 
and she laughs softly as she nestles closer. 
*«] wonder if you had never seen me would 
you have loved Hilary, or would you have 
married Beatrice Temple?” 

“ Neither,’’ promptly. ‘‘ There is only one 
woman in the world for me, and had I not 
met her I would never have married.’’ 

** And when we are married,'’ Constance, 
says, blushing beautifully, ‘‘ you will not 
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remain in the service? I could not bare to 
be so often parted from yeu.” 

** Pll send in my papers ot once. I intend 
sitting for the Borough of Althorpe. That 
will give me something to do, and yet not 
take me from my wife. Shall you tell 
Hilary (I want to call her Constance) of our 
engagement ?” 

“Oh, yes. But there is no one else who 
need to know it yet. Let us wait until she 
is happily settled—for I do think Captain 
Temple cares for her,’’ 

_* I know he does, and is prepared to 
give up everything for the poor ‘ com- 
panion’s sake."" What a vich surprise 
awaits him 1”’ 

Then they talk as lovers have talked ever 
since the world was peopled, and when the 
church bells chime ont two o’clock Con- 
stance starts to her feet in dismay, 

*T did not think it was so late. I have 
been here-——"’ 

“* Exactly four hours, Miss Wood,’’ laughs 
Richard. ‘Hurry in, now, or Beatrice will 
be waking unpleasant comments on your 
absence. I shall not come in to lancheon 
today. Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye!’’ 

Of course Hilary is soon made acquainted 
with her friend's engagement and Captain 
Ashworth’s promise of silence. 

** There !’’ she cries, triumphantly. ‘* You 
said nothing but evil would result from my 
pretty little scheme, and you find instead T 
have been quite a fairy godmother to you 
and Captain Richard. I’m sure I hope you 
are properly gratefui.’’ 

“‘T am; and I believe he is,’’ smiling. 
“But what of yourself, Hilary? Are you 
beginning to judge Arthur Temple more 
charitably? Are you not learning the 
lesson I am sure he wishes to teach you?” 

Bat Hilary, with a laugh, half-angry, 
half-confused, runs lightly out of the room, 
and downstairs ; nor will she talk seriously 
of herself or Arthar throughout the three 
ne ee Indeed, she avoids him as 
though he had the plague; but on the 
fourth he is too cunning and quick for her, 
and tracking her to her retired arbour at the 
far end of the Grange grounds effectually 
bars-her exit. 

** You must not go,”’ he says, looking very 
determined. ‘‘ Until yon have heard what 
I have to say,” 

“I have yet to learn,’’ she says, haughtily, 
‘by what right Captain Temple controls 
my actions.” 

“By the solemn right of love,’’ he 
answers, still very white and resolute, 
*‘and in common justice or compassion you 
must give me a hearing. I love you—I love 
you. Cannot you lay your hands in mine 
and say the same, Constance?” 

She stands blushing and trembling before 
him, very shy in her new happiness, and 
afraid almost to speak, lest her trembling 
voice shall tell all the truth before she 
would have it known. But Arthur, taking 
heart of grace, goes on rapidly. 

“lam horribly poor. I have nothing I 
can honestly cal] my own, but I can and will 
work to win you a home if you will only 
promise to share it, and with Heaven's help 
I will make your life a happy one.”’ 

‘* Captain Temple,’’ Hilary says, gravely, 
‘have you thought what such a step will 
mean for you?” * 

** Yes; Lhave thonght of everything. I 
know what [ shall loaee anes 

“Frieuds, position, perhaps country!" 
she rejoins. ‘* Can yon freely relinquish all 
these things for the sake of a,woman?’”’ 

** When that woman is yourself—yes. Do 
not fence with me any longer. Answer me 
truly—do you love me, dear one?”’ 

Then with a swift gesture she gives him 
both her stall, soft hands. 

**T love you with all my heart,’ she says 


ft 





as simply asa child. ‘‘I—J am the happiest 
woman on earth."’ 

Itis quite needless to chronicle his 
response, or the low, sweet words of love to 
which Hilary listens and replies with her 
fair face resting upon her lover's shoulder, 
and her pretty lips parted in a smile of 
utter and sublime content. 

He is‘her very own, and he loves her for 
herself; but she does not undeceive him 
yet. 

** Constance,”’ -said Arthur, when he can 
think and talk reasonably, ‘‘ of course, you 
know the governor must be told; and the 
sooner that ordeal is over the better !”’ 

“You will not let him persuade you to— 
to renounce me,’’ 

‘Darling, no! I am quite prepared for 
the worst, and only fdar unpleasantness for 

‘ou,”’ 

**Oh, I mind nothing since yowlove me,”’ 
smiling up at him; ‘ and really I am proud 
of my conquest. I never thought you could 
prefer me to one so regally beautiful as my 
friend and patroness, Arthur, shall ‘you 
scold very much if 1 make dreadful blun- 
ders in my housekeeping? You onght to 
know I am very ignorant. The good sisters 
never taught us anything of domestic 
duties.”’ 

**] shall mind nothing so long as you 
remain yourself. I could not bear to see 
you harassed, dragged down by poverty, 
pinched-and careworn. I would sooner set 
you free than that.’’ 

** Oh," says Hilary, cheerfully, ‘‘ we shall 
not be reduced to such sore straits as you 
suggest, because I have some few accom- 
plishments by which I ean earn a little 
money and so help you. Really, 1 don’t 
think the future looks so very dark for us.”’ 

** And you are willing to go with me to 
New Zealand or Sovth Africa ?”’ 

‘* Where you go I shall follow, and in all 
your joys or sorrows I will share. Dear 
Arthur, are you satisfied ?’’ 

‘*T am happy,’’ he answers, bending his 
grave face on hers; and with his arm about 
her he fondly seals the word with a kiss. 

Hilary has returned to the house, and at 
once flies up to Constance’s soom, there to 
throw impetuous arms around her, and to 
say, breathlessly, shyly,— 

“Oh, Con, Con, rejoice with me, for he 
does love me for myself—my poor little 
self; and he is willing to lose everything 
for my sake!” 

‘* | knew it!’’ Constance says sedately. 
** You will be very happy!" 

And whilst the girls talk thus, Arthur 
has made his way to the breakfast-room to 
interview his father, 

Lady Temple and Beatrice are in the 
room, and the Jook on the three faces is not 
reassuring ; but he enters quietly. 

*“T want to know the meaning of a little 
scene I witnessed a short while ago. Am I 
to understand you propose taking a beggar 
for your wife, and reducing your family to 
want?” said his-father, with ill-concealed 
fury, before Arthur has had time to state 
his own case. 

The young man is pale to the lips, but he 
answers, temperately.-—— 

** As Tam a beggar myself, what alliance 
could be more suitable? And I hope 
affairs are not so desperate as you fancy.’ 

** Confound your insolence. Do you think 
to carry the whole thing off with a jest? Is 
it an idle flirtation between you and Miss 
Wood, or sn 

‘* No, sir, it is not. This morning she has 
honoured me beyond my deserts by prom- 
ising to be my wife!’’ 

** Tdiot ! and may I ask how you propose 
to keep her?” 

‘* 7 shall sell nry commission and emigrate, 
1 can find work out there in the colonies.” 

Sir Oswald burst into a hoarse laugh. 








———$——— 


CHAPTER V. 


*€ You fool! For what work are yon fit? 
Who would employ you with such white 
bands and dandified ways as your sole re- 
commendation? Such men as you are not 
wanted. You are a drag in the market, 
And if you marry the girl she will be the 
first to reproach you when poverty comes,” 

** You don’t expect we shall ever receive 
her, do you? '’ Beatrice asks, bitterly ; “ or 
that we can ever feel any affection for the 
woman who has beggared us?” 

‘‘ There you talk nonsense!’’ Arthur re- 
torts, sharply. ‘' Miss. Wood_has. nothin 
to do with our ruin. Hilary Bevor woul 
not have me if I asked her. She is already 
e to Richard Ashwell.’’ 

*What!”’ yells Sir Oswald, “ without 
my knowledge or sanction? Am I of no 
account in my own house ?”’ 

‘*] wish the girls had never come here |” 
her ladyship says. ‘*Tbe one has stolen 
my daughter's lover, the other has en- 
trapped my son into a disgraceful and 
degrading engagement! ”’ 

** Hold your tongue! "’ her lord and master 
commands, politely. ‘* You women never 
know when to speak and when to be silent. 
Arthur is not married yet, and I have no 
doubt we shall find means to convince him 
of his folly before itis too late. Of course 
this girl believes he holds an assured posi- 
tion, and thinks she will gain both that and 
a competency at least. Well, I shall quickly 
undeceive her, and then our amorous cap- 
tain will see for himself howsoon the lady's 
love will cool !”’ A 

‘‘ If any man but my father dared to in- 
sinuate such a thing I would make him 
repent his words. Constance knows quite 
as well as myself what lies before her if 
she becomes my wife, I have hidden 
nothing from her,” Arthur says, quick! 

‘Such confidence is really Arcadia 
sneers his father. ‘Beatrice, ring the 
bell ; we will interview the girl! ’’ y 

‘* She shall._mot come here to be insulted ! ' 
the young man cries, fiercely. “I won't 
stand by and see it. Ever since she 
entered this house my mother and sister 
have conspired together to humiliate and 
distress her; and I, like a cur, have suffered 
it; but that is all ended now.” ‘ 

“Request Miss Wood to join us!’ says 
her ladyship to the servant who answers 
the imperious summons, and progr they 
hear the rustle of Hilary’s skirts, the light 
click of her little high-heeled shoes. 

The next moment she enters, looking 50 
pretty in hor dainty gown, with a knot of 
bright-hued asters at het breast, that even 
Sir Oswald accords her reluctant admira- 
tion. 

“You wished to sée me;’’ she 4 (7 to 
Lady Temple, whilst her pulse beats a little 
faster, because she knows what this family 
conclave means. ‘I recéived a message 
to that effect.” . 

“I! You are mistaken. It is Sir Oswald 
who desires to make a communication.” 

The girl . pet one swift glance at ber 
lover. The look in his eyes reassures, her, 
and she says— 

**T am at your service, Sir Oswald.” | 

““It has come to my knowledge that my 
son has entered into some sort of anen- 
gagement with you, Miss Wood. Now, for 
many reasons, it is undesirable that this 
should ever be ratified. In the first place, 
the dreadfu) disparity in your positions 
should be a bar to your union; in the 
second, you are poor, and of no family. 
You will anderstand I mean no disparage- 
ment to you,’’ he adds quickly, seeing 20 
ominous look in his son’s eyes. ge 

** Arthur is peng er He knows all this, 
Hil. says very quietly. 

“ My ‘son informs me he intends to sell 
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dear young ey 4 you hardly understand 
the horrors and hardships an emigrant has 
to encounter. You, I am sure, are quite 
unfit for such a life.’’ 

“J can bear all that he bears,”’ says the 
girl, with downcast lids, hiding the mischief 
in her pretty eyes. 

‘* But listen a moment. From the time 
that he ealls you wife he is effectually cut 
of from his old life, his old friends. He will 
never enter this house again, never ex- 
change words with any of those who are 
near and should be dear to him. He will be 
the. veriest pauper under the sun, and you 
a wretched woman, old before your time, 
weighed down by cares and anxieties. 
Arthur isn’t the man to make his way in the 
world, and he will live to curse the day you 
held him to his promise.”’ 

“Sir Oswald,” Hilary answered with 
quiet dignity, ‘‘I am not scared by the 
dismal picture you have drawn, and I no 
more doubt Captain Temple's love and con- 
stancy than I do my own. Unless he wishes 
for his freedom Ihold him to his word,’’ and 
then she looks at Arthur, who crossing fo 
her side, taking her pretty hands in his, 
says firmly.— 

‘*Pather, this is my wife. 
her for my sake.”’ 

“Girl!” cries Sir Oswald, purple with 
passion, ‘‘ you are the curse of our wretehed 
family. To you and you alone we may attri- 
bute our ruin. You leave this house to-day 
—do you hear; Your chattels can be sent 
after you. Go now—at once.”’ 

‘Father !"’ Arthur says, in a very low 
tone, ‘if this lady goes so do I. Any insult 
offered to her is offered to me to.”’ 

“Go then!’ violently, ‘*1 wish never to 
see your face again. | hope you will live 
long to repent the evil and ruin you have 
wrought."’ 

And now when Hilary would speak and 
mega all the truth, Beatrice says in pass- 

ng,—- 

“IT wish you joy of your bride, Arthur! 
With neither beauty, talent, nor birth, she 
will go far to make you happy, and adorn 
the station to which you have lifted her; 
and you will be proud of the—adven- 
turess !’’ 

Hilary’s pretty face hardens. Beatrice 
has insulted and annoyed her in every pos- 
sible way ever since she came to Temple 
Grange ; and from Sir Oswald and his lady 
she bas never received any kindness. So 
she will punish them just a little for 
their conduct—this is why she does not 
speak. 

““ When shall you be ready to go, Miss 
Wood?’ asks hér host. — 

‘* Ta the conrse of an hour,'’ she answers, 
blithely. { ¥ 

‘Very well. I do not wish another inter- 
view with you. Tell my ward that any 
entreaties she way make on your behalf 
will be quite useless, and will annoy me 
poe ( As for you, turning to his son, 
‘until you come to r senses we are best 
apart. I expect you will be glad to return, 
pe the prodigal son, in the course of a few 

ays.’ 

‘I shall never return without my wife,’’ 
proudly; and then the door is closed noiseily, 
and the lovers are alone together. 

“* Well Constance,” says ‘the young man, 
forcing a smile, “‘ what now ?”’ 

“* Courage and patience. In a very little 
while all will come right.’’ 

“Tam afraid not. Poor old dad! poor 
old home |” ; 

. { It,” Hilary says, in a very low voice, 
‘ if you regret the promise you have given, 

or the sacrifice you would make, remember 

you are free, and that I will never reproach, 

you by word or look.” 

. “IT would rather lose the world, were it 
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mine to lose, than you, my darling heart. 


|} And you are not afraid to trust me?"’ 


‘“*A thousand times no; but answer me 
one question. This giving up of your pro- 
fession, is it a sore grief to you? Need 
you send in your papers?” 

**I must; but since I have known youl 
have lost some of my love for the service. 
I have only one love now.”’ 

She clings to him, her face uplifted and 
smiling, her eyes shining through happy 


ars. 

“You will ne¥er repent your choice,” 
she says earnestly, ‘‘and you must not 
anticipate trouble. Hilary will help us.” 

His face flashes duskily. 

“I could not accept money from a 
womar.’”’ 

** Ah! but if it comes as my dowry?’”’ 
roguishly. ‘* You surely will not forbid me 
to take it! You must not be so proud 
where—-Hilary is concerned. There are 
very few things she would not do for 
you.”’ 

** T always had an idea she disliked me ; 
and my dear, I would far rather you came 
to me as you are. I—I should not like to 
think we were Hilary's pensioners/ And 
now tell me, what you are going todo? Of 
course this alters our arrangements, and 
will hurry on our wedding. I shall go to 
town upon business, but you—what will 
do during the fortnight which must elapse 
before our wedding ? ”’ 

‘“*Ldo not know. You take my breath 
away. it—it is all so sudden, Oh! Arthur, 
must I be married so soon ?’”’ 

“« There is no help for it,’”’ half smiling at 
her dismay. ‘‘1 must leave England before 
I waste my funds, and [ shall not go 
alone.”’ 

**Let me talk with Con—Hilary. She 
will give me safe advice, and I will meet 
you in an hour at the station, and tell you 
all.’’ 

So he takes her in his arms and kisses 
her fondly, this wee, winsome creature for 
whom he imagines he is losing all that 
has made his life pleasant ; and at length 
when he releases her she runs upstairs 
with flush cheeks, and eyes aglow with love 
and mischief. 

Dashing into Constance’s room she says, 
in an eager whisper,— 

*Oon! Con! it ' as come! Such a splen- 
did denouement! I am to quit Temple 
Gran e in the course of an hour, and 
Arthur is never to enter it again if he 
persists in marrying me! Was there ever 
anything so-funny! I-—J-—-oh, I must 
laugh! It is all so comic.” 

** Hilary,’’ the other says all most sharply, 
“do you mean you intend to inflict further 
cong upon your lover? It is too shameful 

e should suffer so needlessly |!” 

** Now don’t preach! Arthur is not at 
all unhappy, and I have not held my peace 
to test his truth, but I do want to give my 
future relatives a wholesome lesson, they 
deserve it, for as they have treated me they 
would have treated you had you not come 
in disguise."’ 

**T am terrified when I think of Sir 
Oswald’s wrath, when the time comes for 
explagation,’’ says Constance. 

ny er mind that, but tell me what to 
do, where to go? Oh, dear! I wonder if 
ever an outeast felt as happy as 1!” 

*T don't know what to advise; but—oh 
there is Richard in the garden. Let us go 
to him. He will know what to do.’’ 

Together they hasten down, and out into 
the garden, desertet by all save Captain 
Ashwell, to whom. the story is quickly 
told. 

‘*Tf you would only make a clean breast 
of the matter it would simplify everything,’’ 
he says, after listening patiently. ‘* Do 
be a reasonable little soul, Miss Hilary,”’ 


“That is impossible; so if you please 
help me with your advice.'’ 

He looks thoughtful a moment, 
says,— 

** You might go to my mother. She lives 
at Brixton ; and as she is acquainted with 
the whole story she would take you in 
gladly, I believe, and being so near town 
you could see Arthur daily.”’ 

‘You are very good,’ the small lady 
says, blushing and smiling, ‘‘and if Mrs. 
Ashwell will receive me 1 shall be most 
glad and grateful, and [ promise to give no 
trouble,” 

‘* Well,\I will write you a letter of in- 
troduction whilst you put together a few 
necessary things, and snatch a moment 
with Arthur. Oh pray don't thank me. 
It's very little I am doing, and my mother 
will be glad of your society.” 

The final arrangements are soon made, 
and Hilary, dressed for travelling, comes 
siowly downstairs, meeting Arthur in the 
hall. 

“*T am going to the station with you,’’ he 
says. ‘*The governor has forbidden Miss 
Bevor to make one of the party, so you 
must be content with me. Dick hae tele- 
graphed for his mother to meet you, and 
you will reach Brixton quite early. To- 
morrow morning I shall run up to town, so 
you may expect to see me in the course of 
the day. Little darling, for my sake you 
must try to forgive my people, and if they 
never relent to be satisfied with me only, 
poor fellow as I am.’’ 

** But they will forgive us soon,’’ confi- 
dently, ‘‘and I am not angry. Arthur, 
dear Arthur, I never knew vatil now that 
we must part how dear you are to me! Oh! 
I will try all my life to love and serve you 


+} 
tuen 


as never man was loved and served 
before.”’ 

The walk to the station is a very quiet 
one. Both are busy with their own 


thoughts, and Hilary is wondering in what 
way she sball break her news to her 
lover. 

Meanwhile Constance is having anything 
but a pleasant interview with Sir Oswald, 
who finding the heiress—as he supposes 
her to be—is not to enter his family, lays 
aside all his former deference and suavity, 
like an old garment. 

‘“‘T suppose you know that without my 
eonsent your marriage cannot take place 
until you attain your majority? Well, i 
refuse to sanction it. I do not approve of 
Captain Ashwell.” 

* ven though he is your guest!” Oon- 
stance says, proudly; ‘‘and you were 
willing to give your daughter to him.”’ 

‘¢ There are reasons, grave reasons, Why 
this should not be. I do not consider i 
necessary to explain them.”’ 

“It isnot. I understand them perfectly, 
and Captain Ashwell will know what steps 
to take in this matter. Have you any- 
thing further to say to me, Sir Oswaid !’ 

‘Yes, that I will allow no correspond- 
ence between you and your late com- 
panion, and that you never mention her 
name before me.” 

** You shall be obeyed,” Constance says, 
with a slight smile, and so leaves him. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE next morning Arthur leaves home, 
his mother postively refusing to see him; 
and with bis father he fares scarcely better, 
receiving almost a curse in answer to bis 
farewell words, and his journey to town is 
not a pleasant one. He at first intended 
going to the Langham; but, remembering 
bis straitened circumstances, contents 
himself with inexpensive quarters in an 
old-fashioned house near the Strand. 

After luncheon he has his own persona! 





business to attend to, and then he is at 
vie 
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liberty to go down to Brixton, where Mrs. 
Ashwell meets him cordially, and directs 
him to a little room where Hilary is 
waiting him. 

Such a pretty, blashing Hilary, so daintly 
a » SO. Yradiantly happy, that the 
young man may well be excused if he 
ake the world well lost for love’s sweet 
sake. 

‘* You small witch!’’ he says, catching 
her in his arms. ‘‘ What have you done to 
make yourself so lovely ?’’ . 

**T haven't been to Paquin,’’ she says, 
when she is allowed to emerge from his 
embrace. ‘* My only cosmetic or elixir is 
happiness. You dear old boy, to come so 
soon !”’ 

**How could I stay away? And there is 
50 much to do in a little while. I am 
going to send in my papers to-morrow.” 

** You will do nothing of the kind. Your 
heart is in your profession—-—”’ : 

** But,” he interrnpts, ‘I must. We 
can’t live on my pay alone! We should 
never make the two ends meet; and the 
money I receive for my commission is to 
float us, you know,”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know,’’ with pretty im- 

patience; ‘ but there is no need for such 
dreadful hurry. Wait a little, Arthur, and 
help will come ; not only help, but pardon 
from your people. Trust me, the worst is 
over.”’ 
** Poor pretty darling !"’ he says, sadly. 
**You are too sanguine. I know nv one 
who would give me me a helping hand but 
dear old Dick; and, as for my people re- 
lenting, that they never will do, because I 
have wounded their family pride so deeply. 
The best thing we can do is to be married 
as quickly as possible, aud quit the whole 
concern.”’ 

Hilary blushes crimson at the mention of 
their wedding. 

“You are very impatient,’’ she says 
softly. ‘Don't you think it would be 
better to wait awhile? You know so little 
x me yet, and you might be sorry one 

ay.’’ 

“Do you mean,’ Arthur asks, in a 
strained voice, *‘do you mean that yon 
are afraid to trust me?" 

“Afraid! no. if I did not believe in 
you implicitly [ had better be dead. But 
just because I love you I want you to-grant 
me one request before you call me—wife. 
Will you?’’ : 

“Yes! How could I deny you anything 

when you are so willing to risk so much for 
me? What is it?’’ 
_ “You must solemnly promise not to send 
in your papers until—until—it is necessary ; 
and you must promise, too, before we— 
marry to take me to Templeton. I want to 
see Sir Oswald—on business.”” | 

“I wish you had asked anything else 
but this. It is so necessary we should not 
waste our funds by lingering in town; and 
if you go to Templeton you will only ex- 
pose yourself to all manner of unpleasant- 
ness, and I won’t stand by and see you 
insulted,” he ends, looking very fierce. 

But the small witch laughs at him. 

*** Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and I have a shrewd suspicion 
that Sir Oswald will be all that is cour- 
teous and kind. Oh! you fearful boy! 
Won’t you trust your sweetheart to bring 
you safely through all shoals and quick- 
sands ?’’ 

But as the swift days fleet by and Arthur's 
face grows graver, his eyes more sombre, 
wicked little Hilary cannot continue her 
farce. 

** J have proved him, weighed him in the 
balance,” she says to Mrs. Ashwell, *‘ and 
have not found him wanting. He shall not 
wait any longer for his just reward.’’ 

So when next Arthur comes she says,— 


— 


‘We will go to Templeton to-morrow, 
and after that—I will marry you--when 
you wish. But I would like first to know 
that Sir Oswald will reczsive me into the 
family.”’ 

** You are exposing yourself to needless 
pain,’’ Arthur says, somewhat sadly. ‘‘I 
tell you, my dear one, that it is vain to hope 
for kindness from my people.” 


‘* You bird of ill omen!’’ she answers, 
smiling. ‘‘ By to-morrow night you shall 
confess yourself a false prophet, and give 
me the reverence due to my superior 
owisdom.,’’ 

When Arthur is gone she writes a briof 
note to Sir Oswald, running thus :— 

“Miss Wood begs that Sir Oswald 
Temple will grant her. an interview to- 
morrow. She believes that matters can be 
arranged to their mutual satisfaction, and 
that it will be quite needless for Captain 
Temple to carry out his scheme of emigra- 
tion. Miss Wood also begs that he may be 
present during the interview. 

‘© T won't see her,’’ shouts Sir Oswald. 
‘*The impudent jade! I won’t exchange 
a word with her. ‘Mutual satisfaction,’ 
indeed.”’ 

‘* 1¢ is certainly a consolation that they 
are not yet married,’’ her ladyship begins ; 
when Beatrice, who prides herself on her 
astuteness, s1ys,— 

‘* I should certainly not refuse the girl’s 
request, lt is as I have said all through. 
She fancied Arthur's position was all that 
could be desired, and that she would do a 
great thing by marrying a Temple of Temple 
Grange. Now she has learned the truth 
she is quite willing to vield up all claim to 
him for a eonsideration. Girls in her 
station are alweys like that,” and Constance 
who is much less embarrassed in manner 
since her engagement, smiles at the young 
Jady’s acumen ; but Sir Oswald is evidently 
impressed by it. 

**Of course,’’ he says, ‘‘ women under- 
stand each other better than men under- 
stand them; and there may be something 
in what you say, Beatrice. At all events, 
I am disposed to act upon your adyice.”’ 

“It does seem feasible that the girl 
wishes to release herself from such a very 
poor engagement,’’ her Jadyship remarks. 
‘*It is almost a proof of it, that they are 
still unmarried. Hilary, my dear, | would 
prefer you should not see Miss Wood. 
Will you kindly remain in your room until 
she has gone ?”’ 

** 1 should like best to go to the Vicarage. 
Mrs. Chaplin will be glad to have me,’’ and 
so to the Vicarage Constance makes her 
way, giad enough to be absent when the 
truth is revealed, being fearful of her recep- 
tion when it is known. 

And a little after noon the lovers arrive 
at Templeton. Of course, no one is wait- 
ing to receive them at the station, so they 
walked in leisurely fashion to the Grange, 
Arthur looking very stern and gloomy, 
Hilary smiling and triumphant. And when, 
from one of the many windows, Beatrice 
sees them approaching, although she con- 
demns Hilary “‘as a horrid, bold thing,’’ 
she adds,— 

‘* You have only.to look at Arthur to know 
he has found her out, and is disgu#ted with 
himself for his folly.’’ 

Five minutes later the young couple are 
ushered into the family presence. Un- 
moved by their coldness and incivility, 
Miss Wood calmly advances to the table, 
and then Sir Oswald speaks. 

‘You wish tosee me! lam ata loss to 
know why. Will you please be as brief as 
possible? This interview cannot fail to be 
unpleasant, and I think it ill-advised for 
you to seek it.’’ 

‘* Sir Oswald,’’ she says in a lowclear 





voice, ‘I have come to say that if when 


you have beard @ certain ‘thing I have to 
tell you still refuse to accept me as your 
daughter Captain Temple is free! ’’ 

** Constance!’ the word breaks in an 
agonised tone from the young man’s pale 
lips, ‘tis this to be the end of it all?” 
and Beatrice glances triumphantly at her 
mother, then scornfally.at the little figure, 
in its plain garb, at the pretty, resolute 
young face. 

Hilary at this moment avoids her lover's 
eyes, and Sir Oswald asks sharply ,— 

‘* What have you to say? What is it you 
want of me?’’ E 

“ First, let me ask, if beside my poverty 
you have any objection to me? Iam well- 
born, young, and—and not ill-looking, and, 
above all, I—I love Arthur earnestly, 
truly!’ 

**Yet you are willing to give him his 
freedom?"’ scofiingly. ‘* For what con- 
sideration may I ask ?”’ 

‘*Sir!’*-eries Arthur, passionately, and 
advancing quickly ; but once more his little 
swectheari restrains him. 

‘*You have not answered my question. 
Is it only because I am poor that you refuse 
to recognise me?’’ 

Sir Oswald looks at her with reluctant 
admiration. She is so Lag yag 2 and resolute, 
80 very, very womanly in her manner to- 
wards her lover, and he says grudgingly,— 

** That is my only objection.” 

* And if it were removed? If by some 
lucky chance that objection could be re- 
moved ?'’ she asks, with shining eyes. 

**]—er—I should be pleased to welcome 
you as Arthur's wife !”’ 

“Thank you, Sir Oswald. Now I will 
come to the point quickly. Ten years ago 
you was appointed guardian to Hilary 
Bevor ; but 1 think im all those years you 
never once visited or communicated with 
your ward. Her only friend was Constance 
Wood, the penniless orphan of a clergyman. 
She only loved the heiress for her ownsake 
(Beatrice here. laughs scornfully). Tho 
sisters indulged her as no other pupil was 
indulged; her companions for the most 
part flattered her in every way—imitated 
her in dress, tone, manners—and, really, I 
am afraid she was a wee bit spoilt,” this 
with such a vaive air that even Sir Oswald 
feels himself on the varge of a smile. 

‘** Her schooldays ended, Hilary Bevor re- 
turned to England, bringing her friend Con- 
stance with her; but she (Hilary) was dis- 
trustful of her new friends—afraid lest 
they, toc, should welcome her simply and 
solely for her wealth’s sake (Siz Oswald 
winces). She had heard the sisters say 
that Sir Oswald's son was to woo and win 
her, and she was very indignant that she 
should be so summarily disposed of. 
Naturally she wanted to choose for herself. 
You see she was not at all a conventional 
creature. Soshe went to her faithful ally 
and friend, and by dint of persuasions and 
entreaties prevailed upon her to take her 
name ; and when they reached England it 
was Hilary who figured as the heiress. Do 
you understand me? Do you still object 
to me ?”’ 

What consternation falls on them then! 
That this little smiling thing should be 
Hilary Bevor, whom they had all combined 
to snub seems incredible. For once in ber 
life Beatrice is dumb; and Lady Temple 
says, incoherently,-— ; 

**J—J—oh, really now, what does it all 
mean? I—I am bewildered. Oswald, 
Arthur, why don’t you explain ?’’ 

Only Sir Oswald rises equal to the emer- 
gency. He would have made a splendid 
courtier and timeserver. 

‘*My dear, I must congratulate you, | 
always preferred you to your friend, but I 
could not afford my son should marry 4 





pauper. As it is ‘ all’s well that ends well,’ 
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only don’t you think (I mean no reproach) it 
would have been kinder to have spared us 
all this anxiety and pain ?’’ 

«J wanted to learn my own value,” 
Hilary says, gravely, and with an anxious 
glance at her silent, gloomy lover. ‘I 
wished to, be loved for myself, and myself 
alone. If he,-Arthur, had wooed me, know- 

- ing who I really was, I never should have 
felt certain of his affection, and I never 
could have been quite happy. You must try 
to forgive my deception. Afterall, it has 
‘been a very innocent one.”’ 

“ Merely a girl’s frolic,’’ says Sir Oswald, 
stooping to kiss the little witch’s cheek. 
“My dear (to Lady Temple), allow me to 
present your new daughter to you. Beatrice 
—your sister.’’ 

Her ladyship tenders her hand ere ae 
and Beatrice mutters a few unintelligible 
words, then gladly makes her escape. 
Never before had she drank so deeply of the 
cup of humiliation, and the draught is 
bitter indeed, 

“] shall hate her all my life,’’ she thinks, 
“the nasty, sly, little wretch ;” and hnow- 
ing how useless it will now be to pay court 
to Hilary, she never can be brought to 
treat her with cordiality. Meanwhile, that 
young lady is saying hurriedly to her 
future mother,—‘‘ For my sake and because 
Constance only acted upen my instructions, 
I must insist that so long as she remains 
here she will be treated as an honoured 
guest,”’ and her Jadyship the more readily 
promises this, because, when Constance 
marries, there will be one more pleasant 
house to visit. 

“I eongraulate you, my dear boy!” 
cries Sir Oswald, vigorously clapping 
Arthur upon the shoulder. ‘* Why, what a 
dull fellow you are!”’ 

* Please leave him with me,”’ says Hilary. 
We have much to say to each other, and 1 
have much to confess.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

THEN, when they were alone, she 
timidly to him, and laying a smal! trembling 
hand upon his arm, says lowly,— 

“Won't you speak to me Arthur? Are 
you so very angry with me that you 
will not give me one sweet peace-giving 
‘word ? ’’ 

‘“*T am not angry, only very hurt that you 
could not trust me,’ be answers, with his 
eyes steadily averted from the entreating 
winsome face. ‘‘A fellow does not like to 
be thought a cad, and you knew that | 
loved you.’ 

**T should never had kuown that had I not 
plotted against you ; guarded myself from 
all possible chance of deception!’ Hilary 
Says, gravely. ‘‘ And when 1 thought you 


loved me-believing me to be Constance 


Wood—many and many a time I have been 
tempted to tell you all. 
not to do so."’ 


“But, however hard, you did not shrink 
from it; and even whén I cast per dar 


aside for you-—as I believed—you sti 


persisted in your course, You have been 


eruel,”’ 


ba? 


assumption of ease. 


“It was natural,’ she says, in a some- 
what shaky voice; “it was very natural 
that I should wish to prove you to the 
utmost. Why, before I came to England I 
heard I was to be your wife with or without 
my will, and you yourself confessed you in- 
y- Am [I so very much 


tended to marry mone 
to blame, Arthur ?”’ 
“No. I did not deserve your 


i 


_Recessary to prolong the 


Vk Iii, den 






* 


It was hard work 


lary’s eyes are wet, and her mouth 
tremulous, bat she seats herself with a fine 


inion,’’ he answers, just glancing at her; 
but I should have been glad to think that 
had had it. Seemed ig: ME nce Mrugqnct 

ption, even 


after 1 agreed to send in my papers and 
emigrate. By jove! I wish you were as 
poor as I am myself.”’ 

** Now, do be reasonable,” begins Hilary, 
impatiently ; but her lover interrupts her 
quickly and a trifie angrily. 


have saved yourself the trouble of drawing 
on your imagination as to our future life, 
picturing hardships which need never be 
faced, and all manner of calamities you 
knew would never befall us. Having proved 
me ne should have been more generous. 
I believed you so candid.” 

“ Well, so I think I am, as a rule, and I 
had no-idea I was such an excellent actress 

Really for a convent-bred girl I have done 
very well,’’ and just a moment the line of 
her lips breaks into a faint, mischievous 
smile ; but growing grave again, she says, 
**Do you think that having deceived you 
once I shall do soagain? You must answer 
me that. You shall,’’ with a stamp of her 
pretty foot. 

“Tf Ido, am I so very much to blame ?”’ 
he asks, coldly. 

** Well, yes, I should say you arg,’’ 
promptly; ‘‘and what I have done has 
secured our happiness. I can never doubt 
you now. Arthur, don’t sulk. It isn’t be- 
coming to your style of beauty!’ and 
then, half laughing, half crying, she goes 
to him once more. ‘‘ Look at me.’’ impe- 
riously, ‘look at me. Don’t you think me 
quite as—as—pretity (you said I was pretty) 
and lovable as I was when you thought of 
tie as Constance Wood? Do you see much 
change in me ?”’ 

The young man’s eyes rest an instant on 
the flushed, quivering face, and a softer 
look comes into them. His lips curve into 
a fleeting smile, and Hilary is quick to see 
these signs of relenting, and take courage 
from them. 

** You are just as pretty as ever,’’ 
says, ‘‘ and as bewitching.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ with delicious meelness. 
Jam glad that in this thing, at least, you 
are unchanged. Now, Arthur, listen. How 
long do you think I should retain my good 
looks and gay temper if I had ‘ to rough it,’ 
as you call it? What sort of emigrant’s 
wife do you think I should make? I can’t 


he 


‘*T am reasonable, and I think you might | Y 





horror of being thought sentimental by out- 
siders, so presently she says,— 

** Put me down, if you please, and try to 
be reasonable. Oh, dear! you have ruilied 
my hair, Captain Temple! ”’ 

‘* Ie you call me that again I'll kiss 
ou!”’ 

‘* Perhaps,” she mocks, as she slips from 
his embrace ; ‘‘ but you must catch me first, 
you know. I am going to find Con- 
stance.’’ 

‘*Then I shall come with you. Bat just 
one thing more, sweetheart ! You promised 
to marry me as soon as I chose after your 
excursion to Templeton; so if you bave 
any matters to arrange, arrange them 
quickly. Three weeks hence you will be 
Mrs. Temple.”’ 

“Oh!” she says under her breath. 
is too hasty. 
g00n!”’ 

**And I say you can!" in a masterful 
way, ‘and had you really been Constance 
Wood yon must-have been my wife before 
that time. You small, saucy thing! how 
little did I guess what was the help you 
promised, or how I should prove myself a 
false prophet.”’ 

“Of course not. Men are proverbially 
stupid ; but—but Arthur, if I am very good, 
don’t you think you can wait a month for 
your wife ?”’ . 

This with such plaintive coaxing that he 
laughs outright, and catching her close, 
answers,— 

‘*No I don’t, and IJ won't. Yow are such 
a will-o’-the-wisp that I shall never be 
certain of you until a plain gold ring is on 
this little hand. Then I shall have the 
right to control your vagaries, and direct 
your actions.’’ (This with a mischievous 
glance at her.) 

“Bah!” says Hilary,’ cantemptuously. 
**{ shall rebel every day of my life, and 

laugh at your directions. Now, sir, I am 
going to find Constance! ”’ 

‘*She is at the Rectory. Will you go 
there? I shail be proud to present my 
promised bride to Mrs. Chaplin. 

But Hilary is already out of the room. 


Tt 
1—I can’t be ready so 


a * * 


7 


Three weeks later there is 2 double 
wedding at Templeton Church, at which all 





bake or wash, or do anything useful, and I 
like ali dainty, pretty things so well. I am 
quite sure all is ordered for the best for 
you,” ; 

‘*How long have you been getting all 
these arguments together Con—Hilary ?’’ 
he asks, smiling very visibly now. 

** Just since I saw you were ill-tempered. 
Don't be cross with me, Arthur. 


x” 


me less ? 


ou had no worry d 

ave been spent in 
you.”’ 

**'You will find other ways in which t 


ime to-—to kiss and be friends ?’’ 


forgive such deceit as hers! Surely it i 


and generous ! 
Bat 









I’m such 
a little thing—and—and once J was to be 
your wife without my will. Now that I 
come to you freely, why should you value 


*1 do not,”’ quickly. ‘I love you, and 
you know it, more than ail the world be- 
side. And since my heart has been yours 
I have learned more and more my utter 
unworthiness—and-—and 1 wish to Heaven 
so that my life should 
working for and serving 


serve mée,’’ she says, very gently; ‘‘ and it 
is my joy to feel Ll can make al) your life 
leasant and easy. Don’t you think it is 


And then what can he say? What does 
hedo? Why, helifts her in his arms—she 
is so small and slight—and kisses the pretty 
lips passionately. Surely itis not hard to 


an easy matter to love one so winsome 


has no notion of spev: all 
the ae cee with ia ake the a 





the villagers are present. The quaint old 
streets are gay with ilags and flowers, and 
spanned by arches of greenery, merry with 
the sound of gay voices and brass instru- 
ments. 

Constance Wood, richly dressed in white 
satin and costly lace (Hilary's gift), is the 
first to appear. She looks lovelier than 
ever; bat 1 question if the greeting the 
villagers give her is quite so hearty as that 
accorded wicked little Hilary, whose sunny 
face is so familiar in their cottages, whose 
kind words have given comfort to many a 
burdened heart. 

And when she comes ont of the old porch 
leaning on Arthur’s arm, what a shout 
rises from tho men and childreu gathered 
there! How many a biessing is invoked 
upon her by the smiling, decently-clad 
women ! 

She is very pretty to-day in her soft, 
ganzy robes. ‘Satin,’ she bad said, ‘is 
My style 


» 
for stately folks like Constance. 
of beauty ([ said beauty, Arthur) requires 
something more simple,”’ 

She wears no ornament, but her pretty 
hair is crowned by a wreath of bridal 





flowers, and she carries a boquet of 
stephanotis (the gift of her humble 
friends). 


$s As she steps out into the mild sunshine 
there can be no doubt as to her happiness. 
Under the filmy veil her sweet face smiles 


and blushes, and her eyes are radiant with 
' happ 
2 
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Long after, speaking to Arthur of her 
wedding morning, she says,— 

When we came out together, and I saw 
all those kind faees smiling upon me, 
-heard all those friendly voices, I thought I 
must have cried for very joy; but I re- 
membered that I should spoil my looks, and 
80 I would not,’’ and he draws her affec- 
tionately near. 

“* Always the same,” he laughs, with a 
glanee at Richard and his wife, who are 
staying with them. ‘Time and experience 
will never change her. To the end of the 
chapter she will be what she has always 
been since I have known her—wicked little 
Hilary!”’ 

{THR END.] 








Facetiz. 


Cumso: My dear, do you think that our 
occupations in the next world will be the 
Same asin this?’’ Mrs. Cumso: “ Well, I 
should be sorry to think you would smoke 
as much there as here.” 

TEACHER (natural history class): ‘* You 
will remember that, will you, Tommy— 
that wasps lie in a torpid state ail the 
winter ?’’ Tommy: * Yes, ’m; and I'll try 
to remember that they make up for it in the 
summer.”’ 

** Yes ; he proposed in the romantic style. 
He begun: ‘On my bended knees let me 
swear,’ and so on.’’ ** Does he ever talk 
that way now?’ ‘“‘No, he just swears 
without asking permission.” 

INSPECTOR OF Potice: ** Why didn't you 
report at eleven o'clock, as I told you to? 
It is after twelve now!” Detective: 
‘*Confound it, sir, one of those pick- 
pockets I was shadowing has stolen my 
watch.”’ ‘ 

WHat 1s CELERITY ?—Teacher : ‘‘ Johnny, 
what is celerity?’’ Johnny (who has had 
some experience): ‘ Celerity is when a 
boy comes down an apple tree and the 
farmer is after him with a gun and dog.” 

MARRIED men are generally of two kinds 
—-those who tell their wives everything 
and those who tell them nothing. It is 
evident that the relative merits of the two 
sy#t2ms depend upon the relative merits of 
the wives in question. 

**WalTeR, bring me a ham sandwich."’ 
‘*But,” remarked his friend, ‘* you must 
remember you’re invited to supper at 
Kleinbrod’s.’’ ‘‘That’s so; I’d forgotten 
it. Waiter, bring me two ham sand- 
wiches.’’ 

True Comrort: “I’m engaged to Mr. 
Gibbus?’’ ‘‘You are!” answered her 
chum. ‘‘ Now I understand what he meant 
by saying ‘if the worst comes to the 
worst ’ when I refused him. But I thought 
then he only intended to commit suicide.’’ 

Wirt (looking up from a book): *‘ What 
do you think of this? In the timeof the 
Ptolemies a wife was always given full con- 
trol of her husband’s property.’’ Husband : 
** 'Y-e-s; but in those days the fashions 
never changed.”’ 

THK definition of a heterodox person as 
‘fone whose doxy is not my doxy,”’ is well 
known, but their is a definition which is 
perhaps not so familiar: ‘* An egotist is 
any person who doesn’t occupy himself with 
me,’’ 

Harry: ‘She has jilted me, and I know 
I shall die. The disappointment will kill 
me.”’ Aunt Hannah: “TI know how dis- 
appointments effect one, Harry. But you'll 
get over it. I felt just as you-do now 
when | sat that yaller henon chickens eggs 
9M only got just one poor chick out of the 
Or. 





Society 


A PRETTY story of the King which is 
being told in Scotlaud now is illustrative 
of his Majesty’s simple and unaffected 
good-nature. The landlady of a smail inn}. 
near Braemar is, as she herself proudly ex- 
presses it, ‘* a great friend of all the Royal 
Family ;"’ the Prinee, now the King, and 
the Duchess of Fife, being her especial 
pets. The tourists were, of course, her 
chief support, and what was her conster- 
nation to find one autumn day that owing 
to the flooded state of the roads she could 
not send her modest little trap and pony 
to the station to meet a gentleman who 
had engaged her rooms for some weeks ; 
while as she had no means of communi- 
cating with him to explain the matter she 
feared her loss would ‘be great. In the 
widst of her trouble, however, welcome 
wheels were vege —, = a station 
brougham laden with Inggage drove up to 
cha Boor. The Prince of Wales himself 
was in it, and explained that, being at the 
station and hearing the stranger there had 
no weans of conveyance to the inn, he had 
offered to drive him there, and do his old 
friend a good turn. ‘*‘ What is more,’’ 
added the good lady, ‘‘his Royal Highness 
helped to lift down the luggage, just 
laughing over it, like the ‘ gude mon’ heis.”’ 

QUEEN NATHALIE OF SERVIA, the widow of\ 
King Milan is, it seems, thinking of a 
second matrimonal venture, in order to 
marry the man she is in love with she has 
become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
and, according to the latest gossip, will be 
baptised at Madrid on Christmas Eve. 

THERE seems to be a Gertain amount of 
ill-luck dogging both Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and her children this year. In 
the spring they had an accident in a 
motor-car, which might have been very 
serious, and apart from measles and mumps, 
which wrought havoe among the junior mem- 
bers of the family, Princess Ena has sprained 
her arm. She and Princess Beatrice were 
returning from visiting Prince Maurice at 
his private school when she slipped on the 
boards at Netley and fell. In some ways it 
was a convenient place to meet with an 
accident, for the young Princess received 
medical attendance at once, and is now 
going on very well. 

THR Dowager Lady Carew, who has com- 
pleted her 104th year, is far from well, and 
her healthis giving considerable anxiety to 
her family. For the last five years the 
venerable lady has not left her room, but 
nevertheless, has maintained a good appe- 
tite, and her memory is quite wonderful. 
She was able until reeently to play whist 
and even chess, but now she is very listless, 
and it is feared her long life must be near 
its end, Lady Carew was married as far 
back as 1816, when she was a handsome girl 
of twenty. 


THE story of Lady Blessington’s daughter 
Harriet is a sad one. On the death of 
Lord Blessington’s only son, an ar 
ment was made by which one of his 
daughters was to marry Count D’Orsay, 
aud inherit the Irish estates. Lady 
Harriet was selected. She was taken at 
fifteen from school and brought to Naples, 
where she married D'Orsay whom she had 
never seen before. The marriage was 
really a mere pretext to justify the Count's 
constant presence in her mother’s house, It 
is said that by the time she was twenty she 
had discovered a package of letters 
addressed by her mother to the Count, the 
nature of which obliged her to leave him. 
In 1832 she was living in Paris by herself. 
On the death of D’Orsay the Countess mar- 
ried Mr, Spencer Cowper, and lived a great 
deal at Sandringham, 





Statistics 


Tae following figures concerning the 
improvement in the criminal law and the 
diminution in crime are very striking. In 
1800 there were 200 crimes punishable with 
death. At the present time there are only 
four, viz., high treason, mufer, pi 
with violence, and setting fire to the King’s 
ships, dockyards, and naval and military 
stores. “ 

WHEN Queen. Victoria came to the throne 
her convict subjects were about 53,000. 
The convicts in prison at the end of 1899 
were only 8,700, notwithstanding an in- 
crease in the population of 13,000,000. 

Tae English Consul at Frankfort has 
furnished to the British Government figures 
showing that in Germany daring last year 
upwards of 75,000,000 picture postcards 
wer? sent through the post. The German 
Government tested it for some ten days in 
August throngh all their post-offices, and 
found that the average was 1,445,000 each 
day. 


Gems 


LiFe is too short for attempts or pretences 
that end in nothing. 

Wuat I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think. 

Any coward can fight a battle when he 
is sure of winning; but give me the man 
who has pluck to fight when he is sure of 
losing. 

True glory takes root, and even spreads. 
All false pretences, like flowers, fall to 
the ground; nor can any counterfeit last 
long. 

BEFORE going into a scheme make arrange- 
ments for a gracefal retreat in case of 
failure. 

A THANKFUL heart is not only the 
greatest virtue but the parent of all other 
virtues, -~ 

Tue life of every man is a sort of 
warfare, a long one and full of divers 
chances. 

REFLECT upon a ciear, unblotted, acquitted 
conscience, and feed upon the ineffable 
comforts of the memorial of a conquered 
temptation. 


How to be Agreeable. 


Everybody wants to be popular. And to 
be popular, one must be agreeable. How 
shall it be accomplished 2. 

In the first place, never forget yourself. 
Bear always in mind that you are first, and 
other people second. ‘Take care of 
Number One.”’ 

Consult your own convenience in every- 
thing. It is no matter who,is incowmoded, 
if you are only satisfied. ; 

Don’t put yourself out to consider other 

ple's feelings. Let them keep their feel- 
ings out of the way if they don’t want them 
fled with. \ 

In society, always take the lead in con- 
versation. If you want to say anything, say 
it—never mind who it hits, They needn't 
take it if they don’t deserve it. . 

It doesn't matter who else is talking, just 
you say your say; you have as good a right 
to talk as anybody. 

lf you have an idea, promulgate it at 
once; if you let it alone too long, it might 
get lonesome and depart forever, and the 
world would be the loser. 

Talk continually. Fill all the pauces. It 
is wicked to permit valuable time to rup to 
waste. 


Interrppt always when you see fit. It , 


teaches people to hurry ap and not be too 
long-winded. 
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Gleanings 

Tus largest bronze statue in existence is 
that of Peter the Great, in St. Petersburg. 
It weighs one hundred tons. 

Minnesora is called the ‘‘ Bread’ and 
Butter State,"’ and rightly, too, for last 
year her mills turned out 26,630,500 barrels 
of flour and churned over 60,000,000 pounds 
of butter. 


Tur bachelors in Hesse, Germany, have 
to pay twenty-five per cent, more taxes 
than maried men. This law has compelled 
a IP single gentlemen to emigraie to 
Pr 


Two natural freaks are in the ion 
of John L. Hubbell. One is a chicken that 
emerged from its shell without a feather, 
and none has grown since ; and the other is 
a chicken that has two bills and but one 
eye, and with no cavity for the other eye, 

AN insect of an unknown species bit the 
lip of Miss ‘Catherine Rambo. Pain and 
swelling resulted,and the extended 
to her chin. After she suffered 
several hours, death ensued from blood 
poisoning. 

VEGETARIANS rarely have a craving for 
alecholie stimulants. In some of the sani- 
teriums for topers their diet is chiefly con- 
fined to bread andfruit. After afew weeks 
of this treatment the toper begins to lose 
ali desire for intoxicants. 

Very few so-called Malaga grapes come 
from Malaga. They used to flourish in that 
vicinity —, years ago, but there was a 
blight that killed off most of the vines, and 
that special brand of fruit is now chiefly 
grown elsewhere in spain. 

_ ANEWSBOY named Ralph Jones La Selle, 
has curly hair, and is under contract to give 
his curls to a wig maker, who pays him £7 
annually for a yearly crop. The boy selis bis 
papers while nature attends to his hirsute 
growth. He is twelve years old, and so far 
has sold six crops. 


A POISONOUS fruit, supposed to have the 
mark of Eve's teeth, grows in Ceylon, and 
the tree is called ‘‘ Eve’s apple tree.’’ The 
fruit is of an orange tint on the outside and 
deep crimson within, and each apple has 
the appearance of having had a piece bitten 
out, of it. This fact, together with its 
poisonous quality, led the Mahometans to 
represent it as the forbidden fruit of the 
Garden of Eden, 


SANDOW, the athlete, while in Lyons, 
France, was attacked in a cafe by some 
desperadoes with knives. He seized one 
of them by the back of the neck, lifted him 
in the air, and with the other hand clutched 
his feet. Swinging him upward, he brought 
him dowa with great force on the centre of 
a table. This blow with a human mallet 
split the table in two, and the man went 
through it. The other scoundrels fled. 

A OAT’sS eyes grow large and brilliant at 
dusk, but it is as much a mistake to sup- 
pose that cats can see in the dark, where 
no light.is, as it is to suppose that under 
the influence of passion or excitement 
man's eyes have the power of emittin 
light. It is impossible, as has been sacked 
beyond a doubt by many experiments in 
utter darkness. The brilliancy is due to a 
“carpet of glittering fibres’’ called the 
tapetum. It may be to some extent in vir- 
tue of this glitter that they possess their 
alleged power of fascinating small birds 
and other creatures, thongh we certainly 
need not suppose that the terror and 
inability to move is more evinced by the 
victim are due to the power of the eye 
alone. Fear of the approaching monster, 
which instinct tells them is hostile to their 
life, is fully as paralyzing as any eye 
glitter. 


AN automatic needic-threader is in use in 
an embroidery manufactory at St. Gall, 
Switzerland. It threads one thousand 
needles a minute, cuts the thread at a 
uniform length, ties the knot, and carries 
the needles to a rack, whence they are later 
taken as they are needed by the machinery 
which weaves the fabric. 


THE most ancient weapon was the club, 
and one blow with it in the hand of a 
vigorous. wielder was usually enough to 
cause a knock-out. A New York policeman 
is the most expert modern handler of the 
weapon. Several stone-studded clubs, used 
by the lake dwellers of Switzerland, have 
recently been found in their ancient habita- 
tions: 

MATOHES CONTRABAND IN FRANOE.—Tour- 
ists in Europe this year have been ad- 
monished to remember that matches are a 
government monopoly in France, and are 
liable to be taxed at the rate of a franc per 
match if an attempt to smuggle them in is 
discovered. These government monopolies 
lead sometimes to the exercise of an 
almost childish tyranny. In Italy, for 
instance, where salt is a monopoly, and is 
consequently at an exorbitant price, it is 
a punishable offence for the _ private 
individual to extract it from the sea 
water. : 

A VBRY large insurance has been efiected 
at Lioyd’s on the life of the King. The in- 
surance has been taken out by a syndicate 
of those people, tradesmen principally, who 
would lose large sums of money if the 
Coronation were not to take place next 
year ; and the insurance is only to cover a 
period of twelve months from the present 
date. The rate of insurance is £210 10s. for 


Tae LORD Mayor.—In connection with 
the installation of the Lord Mayor, it is 
interesting to note that the chief magistrate 
of the City has been chief butler to the 
Sovereign at Coronaation feasts since the 
reign of Richard 1I1., receiving for his fee 
agold cup and cover. In conducting the 
Sovereign through the City the Lord Mayor 
wears a rich crimson robe. Beneath the 
robe is worn a Court suit with point lace ; 
and the velvet hood of old has been super- 
seded by the three-cornered. dress hat 
trimmed with black ostrich feathers. It is 
not generally known that the Fool was 
formerly one of the Lord Mayor's honse- 
hold, and he was bound by his office to leap, 
clothes andall, into a large bowl of custard 
at: the Lord Mayor's inauguration dinner. 
VAOCCINATION.—-The virus used in vacciua- 
tion is taken directly or indirectly from 
cows afflicted with the disease known as 
cow-pox. Noted physicians hold that this 
lymph should always, if practicable, be 
passed direct from arm to arm, and pre- 
served lymph should only be had recourse 
to when a vaccinated child cannot be 
obtained. A good vesicle freely punctured 
on its surface exudes enough vaccine 
matter for the direct vaccination of five or 
six children, and for charging six or eight 
ivory points for future emergencies. The 
child from whom it is thus taken should be 
perfectly healthy, as otherwise any disease 
with which it is afflicted may be thus com- 
municated. Physicians usually keep a 
supply of the virus, dried on the delicate 
pieces of ivory called ‘‘ points,’’ or in a 
fluid state in little tubes prepared especi- 
ally for the purpose. 

ILLUSTRATED PosTaL CARDS, which, by 
the way, are far more popular in 











each £100, which seems decidedly high ; 
but tsen it must be remembered that 


means of arriving at the state of health of 
the personages it insures, 

IN THESE insurances it is the age of the 
personage insured rather than any other 
consideration which regulates the premium. 
Thus the insarance on the life of the late 
Queen Victoria at the time of her Diamond 
Jubilee amounted to £14 per £100 of insur- 
ance for the year. No insurance has ever 
been taken ont at Lioyds’ on the lives of 
the Tsar or the Kaiser. But it is under- 
stood at Lloyds’ that the figure at which 
the lives of either of these two potentates 
could be insured at the present moment 
would be £5 per £100. The few years of 
seniority which the Kaiser possesses is 
balanced by the greater “ security ”’ of his 
life, though this is a consideration which 
Lloyds’ seldom take into account. 

In EnGiisH Country Hovusrs.-——- When 
royalty is entertained, not only is a list of 
guests required in advance, but when it is 
returned with additions and possibly re- 
jectious, 2 memorandum of the princely 
regimen goes with it. Reyalty has tea be- 
fore it rises and two eggs beaten with 
sherry while it is dressing, and then break- 
fust substantially in private. Luncheon is 
taken with the house party, and five o’clock 
tea includes eggs, sandwiches and potted 
meat, and dinner is as elaborate as itcan 
be made, with two soups, two kinds of fish, 
two entrees, a joint, two kinds of game, 
sweets hot and cold, and a savoury. The end 
is not yet, for a cold chicken and a bottle 
cf claret are provided after midnight in 
the private dressing-room. As prince and 
princess set the style, the feeding of ordi- 
nary country house guests is conducted on 
an ually large seale. The appetite is 
fdvelak ter oa place Wy'aben siz exet- 
cise — riding, walking, cycling, driving, 
shooting, rowing, golf and tennis ; but the 
smarter the the larger the con- 





company 
sumption of food per capita. 


Lloyd’s, unlike an insurance office, has no | 


Europe than here, have taken on a new 
| phase. Instead of views of scenery or 
quotations, now there are photographs of 
| travelling friends or relatives grouped in 
| the familiar fashion of the summer resort 
tin type. Many a vagrant American has 
sent to this country during this summer 
such postal photographs, which are an im- 
provement on the old cards in that they 
may be more readily recognised. It is 
much more interesting to learn at a glance 
how any absent member of the family is 
looking than to look at a pieture of the 
shrine containing the bones of the eleven 
thousand virgins. So the new style of 
card has proved much more popular than 
its predecessors. 

A Wipow Tax.—Marriage in haste, 
among the Tagacaolos of Mindanas, one of 
the Philippine tribes, leads to a prolonged 
and literal repenting at leisure. Upon the 
death of the wife the widower must pay s 
certain sum of money or a certain amount 
of goods to his father-in-law before he is 
entitled to look about for an eligible 
successor to the deceased. With them 
money is a rare article, and the usual means 
of barter is by plates of the ordinary irow- 
stone pattern. One hundred of these is 
considered ample payment to the bereaved - 
parents, and then the man may ‘“‘a wooing- 
go.’’ On the other hand, if the husband 
dies, the widow at once becomes the slave of 
her parents-in-law, and so remains for life, 
unless some relative comes forward and 
produces the requisite payment. The 
natural result of this ruleis that all married 
people are extremely solicitous of one 
another’s health and welfare. Divorce is 
unknown among them, but a man may have 
as many wives as his means permit of. 
Therefore, in case of the death of a much 
married manhis parents either have enough 
penves to render future work on their part 

unnecessary, or else they are in a postion 

to open up acrockery store. A cheap means 
of life insurance, the payment is called 
** cabaloan ’’ or the widow tax. 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


By Florence Hodgkinson. 


Author of “ Dolly's Legacy,” ‘‘Ivy’s Peril,”.“ Guy Forrester’s Secret, &e., &e. 





PROLOGUE. 


faT wak the month of July; an un- 
usually hot summer was at its 
height; the London season 
proper, as understood by the 

— denizens of Belgravia and May- 
fair, was totally, hopelessly, ended. 

A genera] exodus of the fashionable world 
had commenced, and had one of its mag- 
nates been asked if London was empty, he 
would have replied, without a moment's 
hesitation, in the affirmative. 

But, reader, there are two Londons, one 
city for the gay and rich, the other for the 
busy toilers, who work early and late with- 
out ever accomplishing that happy result of 
making both ends meet, but whose whole 
life is spent in tugging vehemently at the 
two ends, so that the gap between them 
may net be too apparent for real. 

So such as these, the greatest, most 
crowded, live, for human industry was just 
ae full as at any other time. 

Summer made no difference to them 
except in saving the cost of fuel; and 
éxvept that it was hot instead of cold, that 
candles -had become a needless extrava- 

nce, and costermongers hawked cheap 
Tuit instead of setting up stoves for roasted 
chestnuts and hot potatoes. I really don’t 
believe July was so very unlike December 
to these waifs and strays, whose whole 
eareer was a struggle, and that a hard one. 

In the Hast-end of London (and -we tell of 
a time long before the Palace of delight had 
been planned or dreamed of), in a long 
narrow street whose houses looked dingy 
and weatherbeaten in the July sun, there 
dwelt a city clerk of the name of Gordon, 
his young wife, and little child. 

He had brought his pretty Margaret a 
bride to the dingy little house, and the two 
young people were so hopelessly in love 
that the place had seemed almost a palace 
to them. 

Of better birth and education than their 
neighbours, the Gordons had held them- 
selves a little aloof from the other tenants 
of Prospect-road, and, of course, in return 
had been stigmatized as proud and stuck- 
up. 

He had a good position ag clerk in a 
lawyer’s office with a salary of two 
hundred a-year and a chance of its increas- 
ing. A harder-working, more industrious 





man, a better husband or father, it would | 


have been hard to find. 

And yet, after two years of quiet happi- 
ness in Prospect-road, fortane had turned 
her back sullenly on the little family, and 
troubles came to them in such profusion as 
well-nigh to crush all the hopefulness out of 
their hearts. 

First, Andrew Gordon's employer died ; 
then the senior partner, who had never 
liked our quiet select man, gave him a 
week's notice. 

It was at a dull time of year, and he 
found it well-nigh impossible to get another 
situation. 

His savings gradually vanished; he was 
down on his lack, 

When he heard of any place suited to 
his. capacity he would walk miles to see 
after it. Often matters would be well-nigh 
concluded. Then he would refer to the 
remaining partner of the firm he had served 
oe long, and always with the same result— 

ailure. 

For a long time he did not suspect his 
old employer of having a hand in this; but 
at last he found out the truth. 





Without saying anything that could be 
laid hold of, without making a single 
accusation, the lawyer yet contrived to 
convey such a bad impression of Gordon's 
character that men hesitated to engage 
him. 

‘I'd rather he’d killed me outright, the 
villain!’ cried Gordon to his poor young 
wife, when at last he realized that all 
chance of success was closed to him, that, 
as it were, a black mark had been put 
azaiust his name; ‘‘it would have been 
merciful compared to this,” 

The girl—though wife and mother she 
was little more—put her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

‘* Did you ever happen to offend him, 
dear? I can’t understand why he should 
be so vindictive.”’ - ~ 

Gordon seemed lost in thought. 

**T don’t know that 1 ever annoyed him 
but once, and that was the merest trifle.’ 

‘* What was it?’’ 

**It couldn’t be that ; it’s months now.” 

** Do teil me.”’ 

** Well, it was when the old gentleman 
was‘alive, and this fellow "’ (Gordon threw 
plenty of scorn into his voice) “ had no 
more power than a clerk, a young. lady 
came to the office and asked to see Mr. 
Treviyn. Merks was in his private room, 
but he heard her, and he just pat out his 
head and told me to say that Mr. Treviyn 
was busy——couldn’t possibly be disturbed. 
But the girl, she pleaded so hard I couldn’t 
help taking a little note she gave me to 
master. He game out at onee, and teok 
her into his room. They were there two 
hours, and then they’ went away together. 
The partners had a private interviow the 
next day, and when he came away from it 
Marks looked livid with rage. 1 know he 
muttered some oath as he passed me.” 

‘* What was her name, Andrew ?’’ 

“Well, I might have forgotten it, dear, 
only it’s the same as yours--Margaret.”’ 

** And who was she?” 

‘*T never heard; she néver came to the 
office again; that must be nigh on two 
years ago now; but for all that, Meg, I 
should know her again wherever I saw 
her.” 

‘¢ But surely Mr. Marks couldn't cherish 
malice for such a trifle as that? ’’ 

‘*There's no saying. Meg, it’s a good 
thing that I don’t see much of him, for 1 
think some day I’d be tempted to take his 
life."’ 

** Andrew !”’ 

‘*My dear, I can’t help it. Mas he had 
pity on me and mine ? Hasn't he been to us 
the cruelest, most vindictive persecutor 
we could have known? ’’ 

There was a knock at the door.—a trem- 
bling, hesitating knock; Mrs. Gordon 
turned to go and open it. 

In these hard times the little servant she 
once boasted had of course been dismissed, 
and his wife was cook, nurse, and general 
servant, allin one. As a last resource she 
had put a neat card in her parlour window 
announcing that apartments were to be 
let furnished. The thought of a possible 
Jodger gave her new hope. As she opened 
the door she saw before her a young lady 
dressed in black; she was so slight, and 
looked so girlish, that it seemed hard to 
believe the child in her arms was her own, 
A leather bag hung on her wrist, but her 
chief burden was a little girl with large 
star-like blue eyes and a face which seemed 
her own in miniature, 

The mother was simply, even poorly, 


+ 


dressed, but the baby wore a pelisse of 
exquisitely fine cashmere and quilted satin 
bonnet ; indeed, nothing had been spared 
to enhance the infantile dignity. 

Meg Gordon’s heart warmed to the pair 
even before she heard the lady’s low, 
musical, voice. 

**T think you have rooms to let?”’ 

Mra. Gordon looked at her again. Plain as 
was her attire, she looked too dainty a 
creature to become a resident in Prospect- 


“Did you want them for yourself, 
ma’am ?’? : Tihs 

“* Yes, and my little girl ; we should not 
give much trouble, 1 hope,’’ and then she 
sighed, ‘* You don’t object to any lodgers 
but single gentlemen ? I know many people 
do. Ihave ‘been refused at quite haltf-a- 
dozen houses,”’ 

‘*Come in, please, ma’am ; the rooms are 
very clean, bat they’re small, and tho 
furniture’s nothing much; I'm afraid you 
won't think them good enough.”’ 

The other smiled. 

“*I don’t think that will be a difficulty. 
I am not well off, and 1 want to live as 
cheaply as 1 can until my husband comes 
home,”’ 

There was a wedding-ring on her finger, 
but even before she saw it Mrs. Gordon 
had no suspicions of her visitor’ respect- 
ability. 

She looked just what she described her- 
self to be, a lady who wanted to live 
economically. . 

The bargain was soon made and a month's 
rent paid in advance. Then came the 
bach many women would have asked 

rst,— 

** And your name ma’am?”’ 

‘*My name is Margaret Lyon.’’ She 
stopped. abruptly. 

Andrew Gordon, wondering at his wife’s 
long delay, had come in search of her. 

He started as he saw her companion, and 
to Mrs. Gordon's bewilderment her lodger- 
elect eviriently recognised him. 

‘*| have met your husband before,’’ she 
told Meg, ‘‘ though I never heard his name. 
He was kind to me when I -was in great 
trouble.”’ 

The truth flashed on Meg. 

“Then you’re the young lady who came 
to Treylyn and Marks and wanted to see 
Mr. Treviyn ?’’ 

The tears started to the stranger's eyes. 

‘* Yes, Mr, Marks is my bitter enemy. I 
think there is no crime he would not com- 
mit to injure me and my child. The only 
troublel have ever known Towe to him. If 
i come to live in your house, Mrs. Gordon, 
you won't betray me, will you? You will 
guard the secret of Margaret Lyons’s 
address from James Marks ?” 

‘**T would guard it faithfally ; but I am 
not likely to be tried. Marks has injured 
others besides you, ma’am. When poor 
Treviyn died he sent me adrift, and so 
maneges to poison people’s mind against 
me that I have never had a week’s work 
since." : 

‘Ttis like him!'’ breathed Mrs. Lyon, 
severely. ‘‘If there lives a fiend in 
human form itis that man. It won't make 
us like cach other less that we are both, in 
a measure, his victims. I feel thankful 
now 80 many people refused to take us in. 
I shall feel safe somehow under the roof of 
those who knew my dear old friend Mr. 
Treviyn.”’ F 

So she came to them, and in a week’s 
time she and her litilé girl seemed quite 
old inhabitants of the house. 

Meg Gordon's child was the same age as 
Miss Lyon, and the lodger would often take 
the two children out together when her 





landlady was busy about the house. 
She was very quiet and reserved, telling 
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“HAVE YOU FAR TO GO?’ SAID KENNETH, HARDLY KNOWING WHY HE SPOK&. 


but little of her own affairs. She was an 
orphan, and had once been the ward of old 
Mr. Trevlyn. She had married against his 
wishes, and her husband was in India. Her 
own delicate health and the existence of 
her little girl had prevented her from 
reaper te him. In three years’ time 
he would be home, and then—— : 

She never finished that sentence. It was 
easy to see she was a devoted wife, and 
that to her husband's return meant simply 
paradise. 

She never told her humble friends what 
part James Marks had played in her life, 
never explained to them why he bore her 
such relentless enmity; but it was plain 
she feared him. 

She confessed her chief object in choosing 
the remote East-end suburb for her retreat 
was that ft seemed a safe hiding-place from 
the wily lawyer. 

She paid her rent punctually to the day, 
but her funds were not large, and as the 
weeks wore on she seemed bey aos expect- 
ing remittances. When these failed she got 
ewe Gordon to pledge some of her 

rinklets, 


‘My husband will send me soney as | 


soon as he knows where L am. I don’t think 


I could have got an answer yet to | he letter | 


in which I gave him this address.’ she told 
them. ‘*I suppose I calculated wrong. I 
had hoped to hear this week.” 

She had calculated quite correctly, poor 
child ! but she little suspected she woyld 
never see again the writing she so loved, 
that the reupion she looked forward to so 
eagerly would take place—not on earth, but 
in a better country. 


There was no one to whisper to the poor. 


girl that before her letter from Prospect- 





road reached India her husband was sleep- | 
ing in a soldier's grave. | 

About the time of her parting with her | 
jewels Andrew Gordon heard of another | 
sitnation likely to suit him. 


This time the principal of the office took | 


a fancy to him, and seemed really anxious 
to en him, and the poor fellow ventured 
to hint Mr. Marks was not favourably dis- 
posed to him. - | 

“Tf know something of Marks,’’ replied | 
the lawyer, and I don’t trust him much. | 
think the best thing you can do isto call on 
him, tell him frankly I am going to write to | 
him, about you, and that if he puts anything | 
untrue in his reply, you will have him up | 
for defamation of character. 

“ But how can I, with his influence and. 

ssion ? ’’ 

** Well, you'll never get on if you let your- 
self be slandered at his pleasure. You take 
my advice, go down and have it out with 
him. Go to-day; you must know what time 
the offices closes. Catch him as he comes 
away.”’ 

It was kindly meant advice, and given by 
a man who knew the world. In ninety-nine 
eases it might have succeeded well, but in 
this, the hundredth, it was destined to 
cause most fatal resulta, 

Andrew Gordon himself had a strange 
presentiinent against trusting himself alone 
with his enemy, bat he could not afford to 
offend his adviser, and so he went down to 
Doctors’ Commons at the very hour when | 
Mr. Marks usually emerged from his office. 

How familiar it all looked! Ten years as 
boy and man Gordon had worked for the 
firm of Trevelyn and Marks. He could | 
hardly believe he had been away so many 
months, that now he returned as a stranger. 

He met several familiar faces. He had ' 





once been as well known ‘in that locality as 
the very buildings themselves. 

Old acquaintances had a friendly greeting 
for. him, and one man, in the exnberance of 
his goodwill, insisted on treating him to a 
glass of ale. 

‘It's like old times to see you back 
here,” he said, kindly, as they discussed 
the beer; ‘‘ but surely you are not with 
Marks.” 

“*Oh, no; ¥ am only going to call on him 


| on a little matter of business.” 


‘« He's coining money people say, and has 
married. a rich widow in the bargain.”’ 

‘*I pity her. There never was a greater 
seoundrel than James Marks.’' 

** You'd better not tell him so, He'd say 
it was actionable, and have the law on you 
pretty strong.” 

“Iknow. I shall not tell him that, but 
T mean to pay him out somehow. I tell you, 
Thwaites, 1 must have a heavy reckoning 
with that fellow, and perhaps it will come 
off sooner than he thinks for. He’ll find 
then two can play at revenge..’ 

His voice was raised. He was excited. A 
glass of ale is harmless enough in itself, but 
taken after hours of fasting, and when 
cold water and very meagre fare have 
been the drinker’s sustenance for months, 
it is powerfol enough to rouse a man’s 
passions. 

There was a took in Gordon’s eyes not 
good to see as he. spoke of his late em- 
ployer. 

Two hours later be was back in Prospect- 
road, a new hope at his heart. 

** Our troubles are almost ended, my dar- 
ling !’’ he said, as he took his wife in his 
arms and kissed her. ‘‘I have the promise 
of a situation under a man who distrusts 
Marks as much as IJ do, and at his advice I 
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have been round to the old office to caution 
the fellow to keep to the truth when he is 
questioned about me.”’ 

** And you think you will get it?”’ 

“T feel pretty sure of it. Two hundred 
and fiftya year. Oh, Meg, we shall feel as 
rich as possible.’’ 

‘Tt will be grand,’’ she said, gently, the 
tears of joy falling down her cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, 
Andrew, I had almost began to despait, 
our troubles seemed so lasting, but they 
are over now.” 

Poor patient soul, never had she been 
more mistaken. 

The troubles, far from ‘being over were 
gathering thicker, 

Late that night there came a prolonged 
knocking at the door, and when it was 
opened two policemen stepped quickly into 
the passage. 

‘*In the King’s name,”’ and the foremost 
put his hand threateningly on Andrew Gor- 
don’s shoulder. 

‘What is the meaning of this?” cried 
Mrs. Lyon, seeing her friends were almost 
paralyzed with surprise. ‘‘ You must surely 
be mistaken. This is Mr: Gordon, a guict 
respectable householder.” 

‘*There’s no mistake, ma'am,’’ said the 
man, with sullen respect. ‘‘ We’ve a magis- 
trate’s warrant fot his arrest. He's wanted 
on a charge of wilful murder.”’ 

‘*Murder!’’ and with a shrill cry, Meg 
Gordon fell to the ground senseless ; but 
the other Margaret was brave, perfectly 
calm, and self-possessed. She pressed the 
man with questions, and learned that atsix 
o'clock James Marks had been found 
on his office floor quite dead, shot through 
the heart with a pistol. The last person 
seen issuing from the premises was Andrew 
Gordon, who left the decease at half-past 
five, and who had been heard by several 
people to speak of him that afternoon in 
the most threatening terms, besides having 
been known to cherish a grudge against 
him for months. 

There was no help, no appeal. Poor Gordon. 
was dragged from his home to answer to the 
criminal charge, and the two Margarets and 
their children were left alone in Prospect- 
road. 


(CHAPTER I. 

IN all the fair county of Sussex there is 
no lovelier estate than Combermere Abbey, 
for generations past the home of the St. 
Clune’s. Their ancestor had been a 
favourite of Bluff King Hal, and after 
accompanying him on his trip to France 
received the broad lands of the despoiied 
monks, being created Earl of Combermere. 
Since that time, for more than three hun- 
dred years, unbroken prosperity had been 
enjoyed by his descendants. There women 
had been beautifal and true, there men band 
some and upright. No breath of shame 
had ever tarnished the nae of St. Clune, 

Each Earl of Combermere had been an 
honour to his country, and had died at a 
good old age, bequeathing his honours to 
his first-born son, for it was a pecaliar 
feature of the family annals, that the estate 
and property were unentailed. Over and 
over again astute lawyers had tried to make 
the reigning peer alter this; but the lords 
of Combermere seemed possessed with a 
blind confidence in their descendants. 
There never had been a black sheep among 
them ; each had handed over the inheritance 
unimpaired in a worldly view, and the idea 
that this state of things could fail, never 
once occurred to them. 

And it was this peculiarity in the family 
customs that caused the heartburnings and 
dissénsions we needs wust tell of, for it actu- 
ally came about, somewhere about the year 
eighteen hundred 2 *d eighty, that the con- 
tingency so often ; giicted by far-seeing 





lawyers arose. An Earl of Combermere 
lay on his death-bed, and there was no son 
to come after him, not even a nephew to 
assert a claim to the Abbey. 

It was not Lord Combermere’s fault that 
he was so badly provided with near rela- 
tions. As a fact, he had married three 
times, and so had surely done his best to 
secure an heir-apparent. Indeed, there had 
once been one. Viscount St. Clune, a 
model young man, had been all that could 
be expected of an heir; bat unluckily the 
mode! son—his wife and son—were carried 
off by a malignant fever within a week. 
The couragesus Ear) married nat once, 
but there were no children. e Countess 
was a gentle, plcasant-tempered woman, 
but her lord never forgave her that single 
omission. He deemed himself hardly used 
by fate, and so perhaps. he was. any 2 
labourer on his estate had a dozen chil- 
dren by a single wife; Lord Combermere 
had risked the perils of matrimony three 
times, and been rewarded only by two 
sons. 

Two sons! Yes; besides the model 
young man there had been a gay, 
scapegrace of a younger brother, who 
never did anything, never became noted 
for his prudence or caution like the Ear}, 
but yet contrived to win all hearts, and 
to be a universal favourite, so that there 
was universal mourning among the Com- 
bermere servants when news came of his 
untimely death. 


His father never mentioned his name. 
There had been a quarrel between them, 
wnhealed even at the last—but he changer 
from that time imperceptibly. He was 
never the same man after the prodigal’s 
death; and the loss of his heir seemed 
the finishing stroke, till he remembered 
the duties of his position, and sought a 
third bride. He was sixty, and Lucy 
Talbot just half his age when he led her 
to the altar. She was just the sort of 
woman to be an old man’s darling. Un- 
happily, though the Earl never made a 
darling of her, he revenged himself for 
his disappointment by many a cutting 
word, many a cruel slight; and so, when 
after ten years of wedded life the doctor 
broke to the Countess she would soon be 
a widow, perhaps it is not surprising that 
her grief was hardly overwhelming. But 
there was a great point to settle—who 
was to be the heir? Everything save the 
title could be willed away by the Earl: 
the Abbey and its broad hands, the town- 
house, funded property, jewels, and furni- 
ture—there was nothing to prevent him 
from bequeathing all to whom he would, 

*Lucy,’’ declared the autocrat, when he 
had been wheeled into the library, and 
helped to a seat before his oak writing- 
table, ‘‘ 1 am going to make my will! ’’ 

Lady Combermere sighed—she mostly 
did sigh when he reverted to anything 
which touched ever so lightly on her great 
offence. 

‘* It is a very serious matter,” she said, 
quietly. 

‘And aren’t you anxious about it? 
Don’t you want to know which of the 
affectionate relations who are so indefatig- 
able in sending to inquire for me is to 
be master of the Abbey ?”’ f 

**You will surely leave it with the 
title?’ said the Countess. ‘‘ How could 
Kenneth St. Clune keep up his rank with- 
out?’ 

“And you think Kenneth ought to be 
my heir, Lady Combermere? I thought 
you and his mother did not hit off quite 
amicably ?’’ 

Some women, gentile as doves in ordinary 
matters, are yet capable of intense dislike 
for some other woman who has deceived 





them. 
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‘*T simply detest Mrs. Marks,’’ returned 
Lady Combermere. ‘‘ But Ken is not like 
his mother.” 

“No; he is a thorough St. Clune. I 
can’t think why you and Mrs. Marks don't 
hit it off better; to my mind she is very 
amusing.” 

** And heartless | ’’ 

‘ Well, I never thought about that. She 
is devoted to Kenneth.”’ 

‘Only since she fancied him likely to be 
master here. She isn’t capable of being 
devoted to anyone. Why, she was dancing 
at balls six months after her husband had 
been murdered |’? ~ at 

** Well, it did him noharm. I don’t know 
if you ever met Marks, Lacy? He was a 
remarkably clever man."’ 

Lady Combermere shrugged her shoulders. 

“I hate people with histories! ’’ 

‘* My dear, bie conldn’t help being mur- 
dered. I dare say he would have been gia! 
enough to escape Gordon's pistol had the 
chance been offered him.” 

**] don’t believe Gordon murdered him.’' 

** Lucy |” 

‘* Well, I don’t !'’ repeated the Countess, 
with quiet obstinacy. ‘‘I was living with 
my mother at the time. William is one of 
the first barristers of the day, and he de- 


ji @lared the man would have got off trium- 


phantly if heart disease hadn't: carried him 
off the very night of his arrest.’’ 

“And I believe the heart disease saved 
him from the ignominy of the gallows. They 
said at the time he had a wife and child. { 
wonder what became of them ?’’ 

“They disappeared.”’ 

* My dear, how should you know? "’ 

Lady Combermere coloured. She was 
barely forty now, and at the time of Mr. 
Marks’ murder had been little more than 
twenty. She had taken a girl’s romantic 
interest in the sensational case, and had 
penetrated alone to the far east suburb 
where the Gordons lived, only to find the 
house in Prospect-road empty, and the 
neighbours-denying all knowledge of its 
late tenants. 

Lord Combermere smiled. 

* You are much too romantic, Lucy. It’s 
a good thing your jointure is so tied ap, you 
can't anticipate it, or you would be giving 
the whole year’s income to an interesting 
criminal one month, and subsisting on dry 
crusts for the remaining eleven. But this 
won't do. Ashwin will be here to-night, 
and I promised the draft of the will should 
be ready.” 

The Countess bent over her embroidery. 
She was not a covetous woman ; ample pro- 
vision was already made for her, and a house 
left for her use. She wanted nothing more 
at her husband’s hands; but she yearned, 
with almost a mother’s anxiety to know 
what fate had in store for Kenneth St. 
Clune, the Earl's second cousin, who must 
bear his title, but certainly needed some- 
thing more to keep up its dignity with than 
the three hundred a-year he had inherited 
from his father. 

Lucy had known Douglas St. Clune well. 
In her girlhood he had been the devoted 
lover of an elder sister, who died young. 
The courtship of Douglas and Nell had been 
Lucy’s brightest glimpse of romance. She 
had tried hard to believe it was sheer 
desperation which made the young officer 
wed an heiress barely three months after 

Nell’s death. She had been taken, a mere 
child of fourteen, by her governess to see 
the wedding, and had thought the bride too 
elated, the bridgeroom too unhappy. She 
never met Douglas again; in after years 
she heard from others that it was a miser- 
able cpr: There was but.one child, 
the Kenneth of this story. He was only 
five when his father died, and v soon 





afterwards his mother married Mr. Marks. 
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Until she became Lady Combermere, Lucy 
never had any aéquaintance with Kennet! 
or his mother, then they both came to the 
Abbey as her guests, and while she detested 
the complacent widow her whole heart 
went out to the boy, whom—from that old 
tie of long ag0s between her sister and 
Douglas—it pleased her to think of as a 
kind of nephew. 

From that day Kenneth found @ second 
home at the Abbey. The Earl admired 
him, Lady Combermere’s family worshipped 
him, and it was a relief to the boy to escape 
from hig loveless home to such a sanctury. 
Mra. Marks favoured the intimacy, be- 
cause she hoped it would end by making 
ber son heir of Combermere. So 
she raised no objections to his 
spending his leisure at the Abbey. Al) her 
own fortune remained at her disposal, but 
it had deéreased rapidly through bad in- 
yestment, till from thousands she owned 
barely eight hundred a year. She did 
nothing for her son. Kenneth had chambers 
in the Temple, and was nominally reading 
for the Bar, though his tastes were more of 
a literary style. 

Although no word of his intentions had 
ever been spoken by the Earl—aithough all 
Mrs. Marks hints about the trials of sus- 
pense had been disregarded — society 
generally regarded Kenne'h as Lord Com- 
bermere’s heir, and welcomed him, not as 
the yoang inspiring author, but as the heir 
presumptive of the Abbey. 

Kenneth never alluded to his prospects, 
never suffered his mother to do so in his 
presence; but he»would have been more 
than human if in his own heart he had not 
thought of the vast inheritance so likely to 
be his. 

There were two other cousins who 
claimed almost equal relationship with the 
Earl, but as their claims were derived from 
their mothers, they could not boast the old 
family name. Laurenee Jones and Hilton 
Barber were both about Kenneth's age, and 
well launched—the one asa country clergy- 
man, the other in his father's bank. Both 
were unremitting in their attentions to the 
Earl, Kenneth wondered sometimes that 
any of his kindred should play the syco- 
phant so thoroughly as these two. 

He did not know whether the Earl was 
deceived by their mock deference, for Lord 
Combermere rarely expressed his real 
opinions. Kenneth, in his sensitive dread 
ot being misunderstood, relaxed his own 
intimacy at the Abbey from the moment it 
was known Lord Cambermere had to decide 
upon his heir, Loving the grand old peer 
with almost filial affection the young man 
preferred to be thought ungrateful and 
cold-hearted, rather than run the risk of 
ap a fortune-hunter. 

n vain his mother urged him to go dewn 
to the Abbey. He declared he would not 
set foot- in the old place again until 
specially invited, unless he heard on good 
aathority the will was. made, 

Mrs. Marks grew desperate; she wrote 
and osreb a visit from herself, but this 
the Countess speedily declined, so she could 
cooly remain in her bijou villa at Kensington 
and wring her hands over her son’s folly. 
And if it was folly it cost him something. 

Kenneth was.of a warm, grateful nature, 
and he loved the Earl and Countess sin- 
cerely, It hurt him to stay away from 
them in their hour of distress. Besides, he 
was but mortal, and he did desire to be 
rich. He knew full well how anomalous 
would be his position as a peer of England 
with an income of three hundred pounds, 
and there was someone—ah! breathe it 
softly !— he would fain make a countess, 
and endow with all good earthly gifts. 
Kenneth was in love, and his lady smiled 
upon him, For Kathleen's sake .be did 





not even for her could he have gone ansent 
for to pay court to the dying man. 

Then, too, he loved the old Abbey where 
his-father had been born, He had spent so 
many happy days there, that, apart from 
the wealth its possession would imply, he 
had for the Abbey itself an affection at 
which Hilton Barber would have laughed, 
and Laurence Jones smiled. And he knew 
thesé latter gentlemen only too well. They 
were not the men who would keep up the 
old legends of the Si. Clune’s; there was 
a money-grubbing vein about their whole 
nature which would be ont of place at the 
old Abbey. i 

He was walking swiftly down the Strand, 
his mind busy with these things, when 
someone in front of him jostled roughly 
against a young girl, and the basket she 
was carrying fell to fhe ground, scattering 
the fair yellow primroges it held on to the 
pavement. 


The offender had passed on. Kenneth 
gave one look at the girl’s face, and saw she 
was almost in tears. Stooping, he helped 
her to pick up the delicate spring flowers 
and replace them in the baslet. Buy as 
he had been with his own thoughts, this 
girl interested him—she was so unlike the 
types of maidens who walk alone in London. 
She looked a lady, but her gloves were 
neatly mended; and Kenneth, who was 
accustomed to his Kathleen's aerial 
toilettes, thought there were traces of 
poverty about her plain black dress and 
small straw hat. She did not seem to be 
used to the noise and the din of the 
London streets, and she put her hand up 
once to her forehead as though the turmoil 
pained her. She was not a child—the blue 
eyes were too thoughtfnl; the brow, too, 
shadowed by care, and she was hardly a 
woman. Kenneth guessed her to be six- 
teen ; really she was more, but a country 
life had left her younger than her years. 

‘* Have you far to go?’’ 

He hardly knew why he asked her; per- 
haps he wanted to see what kind of voice 
went with that wistful face; perhaps he 
judged her likely to lose her way, and 
meant to go out of his own to put her right, 
but the answer he received puzzled him. 

*Oh, no. Iam going to Falham.’’ 

Had Fulham been five minutes’ walk 
instead of a good half-hour by omnibus or 
train, she could not have spoken of it as 
nearer. 

** It is a good way. I suppose you mean 
to take an omnibus at Charing Cross?” 

“T am going-to walk.’ 

** Do you know the way ?’ 

‘“*T have never been before, but I think 
it is a straight jine.’’ 

Clearly Kenneth could do no moré for 
her; it woald have been embarrassing for 
both he had offered to accompany her ; be- 
sides, no doubt she would soon repent of her 
energy, and take an omnibus. She thanked 
him very prettily, and as he raised his 
hat to her Kenneth was conscious of a 
strange cariosity as to her history, not 
unmingled with a desire to see her again. 
She was such a quaint, old-fashioned 
maiden, looking for al! the world as though 
she had stepped out of some picture 

‘Bah !”’ muttered Mr. St. Clune to him- 
self, ‘‘ What an idiot I am. What do all 
the girls in the world matter to me when I 
have Kathleen ? ”’ 

As a matter of fact he had no right to 
speak of Kathleen in so secure a tone. Mrs. 
Dean, the young lady's mamma, when her 

ter's intimacy with St. Clune was 
all to, always spoke most plainly on 
the subject. 

‘*T don’t deny-he is attentive to her, but 
there is no engagement. [ should never 





hear of such a thiag ; it would be impossible 


wish to be Lord Combermere’s heir; but | 
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while his prospects are so uncertain. 1 
hope I am not a mercenary woman, but I 
should not like my daughter to marry on 
three hundred a-year; and, of course, if 
Katey once accepted him she would be true 
to him however poor he became.’ 

But Kenneth had not heard this little 
speech. He knew, of course, he had a 
rival in the person of a certain banker (no 
other than the father of Hilton Barber), but 
as he was a widower of fifty, encumbered 
by sundry olive branches, Kenneth did not 
much fear his opposition. 

Frank by nature, Mr. James Barber made 
no secret of his wishes. His wife had been 


.| sister of Douglas St. Clune, and he looked 


on Kenneth as a nephew. 

“*] know you’re younger than 1 am, and 
better looking. If Miss Dean cares for you 

shall not bear you a grudge. If she 
thinks my money and experience a safer 
investment, then you can't be irate at me. 
A fair field and no favour is all I ask for. 
If she cares about you she’li marry you; 
if she doesn't you ought not to mind her 
marrying a man who will take care of her. 


She's a pretty creature, but 1 dovbt not 


she'll be happier with me than you. 

Of course Kenneth donbted this, but he 
could not be offended at Mr. Barber's plain 
speaking. He liked that gentleman ten 
times better than his son, and after all, the 
decision rested with Kathleen herself. 

Still the suspense was very trying, and 
Kenneth was feeling depressed and out of 
spirits the morning when he met the little 
girl under the primroses, which the 
interest of that incident, could not chase 
away for more than a few minutes. He 
went home to his chambers, and was 
going to sit down to write when a tele- 
gram was brought to him. He opened it 
with fingers that shook, strong man as he 
was. What did it mean? Had the Karl 
decided on his heir, and was he free to go 
and say good-bye to his kivsman? It 
meant more than that. The sender was 
the Countess, and as he read her brief, sad 





message, Kenneth knew that he was ar 
English peer. ‘*My husband died this 
morning. Come to me at once.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
ee OE 
HEART’S SUNSHINE, 


Oh, if only those who love us 
Would but tell us while we live ; 

And not wait until life’s journey 
Ended is before they give 

The smile we kungered after, 
Tender words we longed to hear, 

Which we listened for but vainly, 
For many a weary hour. 


Thore is much of pain and sorrow 
All must bear, and bear alone, 

Yet how helpful is the sunshine 
Of a cheery look and tone ; 

How it brightens up life’s pathway, 
And dispels the shadows grim, 
And restores our shattered idols, 
Which We built in days now dim. 


Then bestow your sunshine freely ! 
Let it shine from out your eyes, 
Let it speak in warm hand pressures, 
Let it breathe in heartfelt sighs ; 

Let it cheer the fainting spirit 
Of some brother in distress, 

Let it thrill our jaring voices 
With a note of tenderness. 

For in serving fellow mortals 
We best serve the Father, too, 

And in lightening thetr burdens 
Ours grow light and fade from view, 

And a sympathetic nature 
That vibrates to others’ needs, 

Is a bit of God’s own sunshine 
Quickening to noble deeds. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


. ad, ale. HORNE was getting better. 
Y | He was going to make one of 
those so-called ‘ miraculous 
recoveries.” He would live, 
. and be able to get ‘about, 
though he would be a cripple for life. 

Sylvia stayed at the hotel, and helped to 
nurse him. Roger returned to his quarters 
in barracks, but came down daily to the 
**Mitre,”” and Mr. Flynn undertook all 
business arrangements. 

He telegraphed to India ;. he filed all sorts 
of notices, he wrote dozens of Ietters, and 
hehad a personal interview with Mr. Paske's 
sulicitors, and with Mr. Paske. 

The solicitors soon saw that the other 
side had al] the cards in their hands, and 
received Mr. Paske's angry assurance of a 
** swindle ’’ and ‘‘ conspiracy *’ with alarm- 
ing coldness ! 

As to Mr. Paske himself be was at his 
wit’s end. He paced his study for hours, 
gnawing the knuckles of his hands (a habit 
of his) ; and though he had told nothing to 
his wife and family, he looked so black and 
so discomposed, and was so fearfully irrit- 
able, that Amy as well as the servants knew 
that there was *‘ something up,’’ as Hopkins 
expressed it, 

Entertainments were out of the question. 
The days were wet, the ladies dull, and the 
new ladies’-maid, who had neither Parr’s 
cleverness nor Parr’s forbearance, gave 
warning, and left at the end of the week | 

They were sure, and so were the inmates 
of the servants’ hall, that this mysterious 
thunder-cloud that had enveloped the head 
of the family had something to say to Parr, 
who had been seen in Dover walking with 
an officer—Captain Hyde— and who, accord- 
ing to Parker—the carriage footman—had 
** cheeked the missus like anything.” 

This was extraordinary, for Parr was a 
proverb for her capacity for * putting up”’ 
with things and her meekness. 

What was going to happen—-bankruptcy ? 

Mrs. Paske feebly endeavoured to sound 
her busband, but was almost savagely 
silenced ; and even Miss Pontifex dared not 
beard him in his den, where he spent most 
of his time. 

What was he doing? He was tearing up 
-papers, and he was connting money and 
loose diamonds. 

Yes. He had almost had an idea that 
something might happen some day, and 
there is nothing so convenient and portable 
as unset diamonds; and for years he had 
been accumulating these stones If they 
‘were not required—well, there was a for- 
tune for Amy. 

Concerning Mrs. Paske's future he was 
comparatively indifferent. She had her 
own. little fortune of-three hundred a-year, 
so she could not starve. She had lots of 
lace and furs and diamonds, and she had 
had a very good time for twenty years. 

As for Miss Pontifex, she might take care 
of herself! He had silenced his womankiud 
and cowed them, but ho could neither 
silence or cow Mr. Flynn when he came aad 
made a protracted morning call. 

All the blustering, browbeating and 
swearing had no more effect on the sharp 
man of business than on the stones in the 
wall. He held this red-faced bully in the 
hollow of his hand, and he could clnse that 
hand on him at his pleasure ! 

He let Mr. Paske ramble on till he was 
quite out of breath, and then said in a 
matter-of-fact tone,— 





“This is mere waste of time! We have 
you tight, both by means of papers and wit- 
nesses. In about three weeks’ more Horne 
will he fit to give evidence ; in four weeks 
witnesses from India will be here !”’ 

** For what purpose ?’' snapped the other. 

**T'o prove that Miss Paske is indentical 
with the child you left at the convent—to 
prove that she is the daughter of Gervase 
Paske—to ‘prove that you are James Skerry. 
Four witnesses are coming over; money is 
no object.”’ 

‘* My money !’’ reared the robber. 

** No need to brazen it out with me. I am 
aware that your legal advisers liave refused 
to take up the case on your side. It’s a 
dirty business ! There is robbery, impos- 
ture, perjury, forgery, and maybe murder 
init! No, I’m not afraid of you; and I’ve 
come to give you a bit éf advice—cave in 
quietly. Miss Paske will let you down 
easier if you do; and if you confess what 
hand you had in her father’s death. You may 
as well, and make a virtue of necessity, for 
the truth will be dragged out bit by bit, 
even if we brought over a thousand Wit- 
nesses, and dug up the whole cemetery near 
* Moghul Serai.’ Confess !”’ 

‘*No, never! What have I to confess ?”’ 

‘* Well, you know best. I give you one 
week from now to make up your mind, and 
you shall not be disturbed, provided you 
swear to two things.’’ 

‘* What are they ?’’ 

‘* That you make no effort to bolt, and do 
not quit the grounds ; and that you do not 
attempt to turn into money any of the con- 
tents of the house. All the property, horses, 
plate and jewellery now belong to Miss 
Paske's estate ; and, of course, your cheques 
will no longer be honoured by her bankers,"’ 

‘And if Ido not agree to these two 

swindles what is the alternative ?’’ 
i ‘A policeman in plain clothes with a 
warrant. There is now ample evidence for 
your arrest, and you will be removed to 
Dover jail to-night. Take your choice! I 
would not give you any!”’ 

Along silence, and then the culprit 


said,— 

*“ All right! ‘You are too many for me. I 
promise | *’ 

‘*On your oath ?"’ 

“Yes, on my oath. _ It’s a mere matter of 
form !’’ 

** What, your oath ?’’ 

** No ; keeping me here; and 1 shall have 
my rights in spite of you.’’ 

‘* Yes!” sarcastically. ‘' You need not 
be uneasy; you will certainly get your 
rights oa 


* * * *K 

When Mr. Flynn’s dog-cart drove away 
from the door Mr. Paske breathed more 
freel 

He had now one week—a week's grace— 
before the meshes of the law finally closed 
round him, and he must make the very most 
of his time. 

He went out to the stables, and had a 
long and private talk with the coachman— 
a lean, sharp-faced man. 

**Radd,’’ he said, ‘* you have been with 
me five years, and I-have not been a bad 
master?’’ 

‘* No, sir, you have not!’’ touching his 
| hat. i 

f “Well, what I tell you is a secret. We 
are going to part, Lam I find in unexpected 
dilliculties. Schemes of mive have failed 
(they had, indeed!) I must realise all I can, 
and get away abroad.”’ 

** Indeed, sir!’’ 

Rudd’s face fell. He had had a comfort- 
able situation, and did not like changes. 

** And now I want your help. I want to 
sell the carriages and horses on the sly. I'll 
give you a good commission, and you must 
do your best with them,”’ 
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** Yes sir, thank you, sir! ’’ 

‘There are the bays. How much will 
they fetch? They cost four hundred ! '’ 

“Yes; but buying and selling’s a horse 
of a different colour. I don’t mean a joke. 
You paid dear for ‘em, and the near horse 
has a splint. You may think yourself lucky 
if you get one hundred and fifty.”’ 

“* ¥or the two ?”’ 

** Yes ; you see you are selling in a hurry 
You can’t wait in your market.’’ 

- There's my cob, and there’s Amy's 

my t ” 

‘* Say eighty the pair! ” J 

* Just giving themaway ; and Miss Pon- 
tifex’s ponies?’ 

‘** About sixty or seventy.’’ 

** And the carriages ?”’ 

*T don't see how you ean get rid of them. 
{i might sell the horses in London. Take 
them up to Tattersall's,ou Friday ; but how 
can we move the carriages? As it is, I'll 
have a business to slip off with the horses. 
What am I to say?"’ 

** Say nothing ; ’’ 

“Bat to the grooms, sir. I ean’t take 
up six beasts single-handed, can 1?"’ 

“Say we are going to town, and I am 
getting a new stud.”’ 

“Vil do what I can, sir; and 1 might be 
able to take up a couple of sets of harness, 
and some— It do seem a pity to leave things 
for the—the creditors !’’ * 

** Yes, a pack of wolves.”’ 

** And J think a job-master here in Wal- 
mer wonld take the brougham and victoria 
if he got’em cheap, I'll just ride in there 
after my @inner.’’ 

**T leave every thing to you, Rudd, and 
try and get the money in gold ; and, remem- 
ber, not a word to a soul. Yor can take 
the horses away ‘to-morrow night, and I’ll 
telegraph to Tattersall in your name.” 

At any rate, here he would scrape up 
about four hundred pounds, he said to him- 
self, as he walked back to his honse, Four 
hundred sovereigns—though Rudd would 
fleece him, no-doubt ; abont three thousand 
pounds’ worth of dramonds, and he had loose 
cash in hand that came to nearly three hun- 
dred more. With these packed in a smail 
compass, a couple of portmanteaus, con- 
tainiug a good outfit, a gun, a saddle and a 
roll of rugs, he would slip over to Dover on 
Moné@ay night, take the train to Folkestone, 
to put people off the scent; from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne, Boulogne to Marseilles, 
the French steamer, to Colombo — they 
would never look for him by that route, but 
search the English lines—and he would 
wait at Colombo for the mail, the P. and O. 
to Australia. 

Yes, he would manage to outwit them all 
yet. Aud Amy? the only creature in the 
world hecarefifor ? Well, he could not take 
her now. He would have enough to do to make 
his escape alone; and self-preservation is 
the first law of nature ! 

She should come ont as soon as things 
‘had guieted down, and as soon as he was 
settled. Mrs. Paske and her daughter 
would keep to themsel:es, and Mrs. Paské 
had better be informed of the state of 
affairs—benkruptcy, impending ruin, only.., 
He really could not bring himself to tell 
her that she was not Mrs. Paske at all, and 
she had better begin her preparations for 
absconiing at once, 

The news fell like 5 thunderbolt on Mrs. 
Paske and her eldess daughter. Parr had 
known, for she had said.— 

‘* Mr. Paske will tell you that you do not 
require a maid,”’ 

Poor Mrs. Paske, after twenty years of 
ease, and softness and luxury, to!go back 
to pinching care and genteel poverty. She 
wept, and Miss Pontifex was almost in 
hysterics. She could not grasp the fact. 
She had never known what it was “ to do 
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without.’’ She had f tten her childhood, 
her thin frocks, cold rooms, and scanty 
meals. To have no maid, no smart gowns, 
no horses and carriages, how could she 
live? She could not live. She would die! 

‘‘ The ereditors will probably seize every- 
thing but what you stand in,’’ said Mr. 
Paske, who, now he had broken the ice, 
spoke freely and bluntly. © 

* And how soon ?’’ wailed the Jady of the 
house. 

‘* You have nearly a week.” 

“But you might have warned us be- 
fore!” cried Miss Pontifex. 

‘‘T've often said you were ruining me, 
and you did not believe me, You must 
keep it from the servants."’ 

“ And what do you mean todo? Are we 
to be turned ont of this?’’ inguired Miss 
Pontifex, shrilly. 

‘Yes, of course you are!’ 

“But we shall still have Haton-place ? ”’ 

‘* You are talking like a fool. You always 
were a brainless idiot,’’ he said savagely. 
“Understand that they may take all, to 
your very watches and rings, unless 
you bribe them ; and you have not a penny 
in the world between you and starvation 
but your mother’s jointure of three hun- 
dred a-year.’’ 

** And how are you going to live? ’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Paske. ‘‘That can't support 
four of as,” 

“Tam going to cut the country, and to 
make a bolt for Australia. I shall do well 
in Meibourne, and f shall send for you. 
Leave your address at our old bankers, and 
I'll write there."’ 

** And when do you go?” 

‘** Fm not sure, but soon. I'll slip away. 
Of course it is a terrible crash. Plenty of 
other people have the same — thousands 
indeed, and you two women have lived in 
the lap of luxury for fully twenty years.” 

‘“* Yes,’’ moaned Mrs, Paske, ‘‘I have 
lived in the lap of luxury I will not deny, 
and I hoped to die init. This business will 
kill me.” 

* Not it,’’ said her husband scornfully. 
‘You are very tough. And now you are 
warned make the most.of your time, for 
next week you will be stripped bare It’s 
a good thing you have no maid. You can 
pack and send off a l6t of things, and you 
had better look sharp.” a 

"What things?” 

“Nothing, if you don’t like!’ he said, 
furiously. ‘It’s you who will suffer, not 
me. There’s plate, sevres, linen, pictures, 
diamonds, lace, furs—leave them behind, 
if you like! It’s your affair, not mine. I’ve 
done what I could for you, and given you 
all Lhave to give now—-my advice.” 

And what about all the diamonds in his 
desk, carefully sewn up in flannel ? ‘ 

‘This is terrible—terrible!’’ said Mrs. 
Paske, with her hands to her head. ‘‘We 
must not sit moaning over things, but be 
up and doing. To whom shall we send the 
things in London ?”’ 

‘To some of your old lodging house-' 
keepers, not to any of your new friends; 
and you had better tell the servants we are 
moving. That will be an excuse’ for pack- 
ing the plate and pictures,” 

Mrs. Paske roused up and worked in a 
manner that amazed her domestics with an 
energy that had slumbered for twenty 
years! She toiled late and early, packing 
and sorting with desperate zea], and Miss 
omic fully seconded her. Amy was from 
ome, 

All the linen, plate, pictures, the piano, 
and some furniture, curtains, and carpets 
not belonging to the house, were removed 
as if by magic. 

in four days’ time no one would have 
recognised the place, and Mrs. Paske flat- 
tered herself that, independently of her 
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furs, lace and personal belongings, she had 
severa) thousand pounds’ worth of property 
earefully stored in London, 

She could still keep her head above 
water, and still battle with the world. 
Victoria must rouse herself, for she would 
only keep one servant. * 

During these busy days the staff of ser- 
vants were also busy—busy and most sus- 
picious. Why did Mrs. Paske send out word 
to visitors ‘‘that she was laid up with 
influenza,’ when she was packing pictures 
in the dining-room? Where were the 
horses gone te? and what had become of 
the carriages ? Why was Mr. Paske always 
tearing up papers when locked in his 
stady ? 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE house was denuded, a mere shell, in 
less than a week. A watcher had seen a 
van—two vans—leave it crammed with 
luggage, big vans that went by road; but 
Mr. Paske himself had not quitted the 
premises. 

However, on Sunday night he, in spite of 
his promise, left about eleven o’clock.! He 
sent his baggage, carried by two gardeners 
to the station. He made his way to Dover, 
to Folkestone, and eseaped in the early 
morning steamer to France. 

He had twelve hours start before he 
was missed ; and then Mr. Flynn, who was 
pale with rage and excitement, tracked him 
to Folkestone—yes, to Boulogne. He would 
lay his hand on him yet, and throw him in- 
to jail. 

He and two detectives crossed, and 
followed up the trail to Paris, where it was 
lost. Who could remember all the middle- 
aged Englishmen, with two portmanteaus, 
who arrive and depart from ‘‘ Le Gare du 
Nord? ’* 

As they anxiously inquired, the evening 
paper came in ringing with an account of 
an accident to the Mediterranean express. 
Seven people injured, four killed. It 
occurred near Dijon. 

Mr. Flynn cast his eyes over it, and 
read— 

“One Englishman badly injured, aged 
fifty. Ticket from Boulogne |"’ 

‘*Here you are,’’ he said to his com- 
panions. ‘‘ Here is our man as sure as fate. 
We will drive across to the Lyons station, 
for if he is not very badly hurt, our fox will 
crawl away yet,’ and they jumped into a 
fiacre; and were rattled away in less than 
three minutes. About five hours rapid 
travelling brought them to Dijon. 

Everyone there was, of course, full of the 
accident, and could talk of nothing else. 
The up and down mails had collided the 
points were wane the night dark. Five 
were dead, including a brother and sister; 
four were not expected to live. Yes, an 
Englishman was among these. He had both 
legs badly fractured. ; ‘ 

he wounded lay in a village four miles 
off—close to the scene of the accident. 

af Could they get a conveyance to drive 

m?? 


“* Certainly they could—a gig.” 

After a wash and a meal, which occupied 
half-an-hour, the two detectives and Mr. 
Flynn, packed tightly in this gig, were 
dashing alone at a fine pace at the heels of 
a big grey horse. 

“The lish messieur was in a farm- 
house just beyond the village of Mettrai. 
He was in a bad way; both his legs had 
been amputated. If these were his friends 
he had better see them at once.’’ This in- 
formation they received en route. 

Mr. Fiynn was certainly not his -friend, 
bat he decided to see the sufferer without 
delay. He was lying in what was the salon 
of the farm-house, with a sister of mercy in 
attendance, 4 





He occupied a low truckle bed, dragged 
in for the occasion, and there was a strange 
flatness in the counterpane, where his legs 
should have been-—-and were not 

it was a gaudy and incongruous room for 
a chamber of death. Gay coloured prints, 
of many national subjects, covered the 
walis. There were artificial flowers, and a 
smart gilt clock on the mantel-pieve; @ 
marbie-toppei table, and ail the chairs were 
covered with dark red Utrecht velvet. As 
Mr. Flynn entered, a kind of spasm passed 
over the patient's face. 

‘So yon have found me!’ he groaned. 

“Yes; and though you broke your 
parole, I am sorry to find you in this state.” 

‘Though it is all for the best. I wish 
you would telegraph for Amy, my daughter, 
thovgh I doubt if she will be in time. 

**I'll wire atonee. Give me her address. 
Do you suffer? ’’ he asked as be returned 
to the room after despatching a telegram. 

** Not much now.”’ 

‘Come, that’s not bad !’’ 

“Is is not? It’s a fatal sign they say. 
They think I didn’t understand them, but I 
did. Knew alittle French, and a sentente 
of death is easily interpreted in any lan- 
guage. [ have some money-—-nearly six 
hundred pounds—and a Jot of diamonds un- 
set. I have collected them for years, in 
case—in case—well—I rely on you to hand 
them over to Amy. That girl Psaske will 
have enough, and Amy will be a begger!’”’ 

Jt never struck his hardened mind that 
thanks to him ‘‘that girl Paske’’ had been 
a beggar, and that these savings were out 
of her property. 

‘*Tt shall be seen to.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Paske has her own money, and 
she can shift for herself. Sho never cared 
much fur Amy. Poor girl! You have sent 
the telegram ?’’ 

* Yes; it's gone!”’ 

‘Well, I feel easier, and rely on you 
about the money; and, as I am going, I 
suppose I might as well make a clean breast 
of it, 

“J think you may as well, thongh we 
know a good deal.” J 

“* Strange that I should meet my death in 
a railway accident!” 

**Isit?’’ 

‘‘' Yes; it’s a punishment—a judgment! I 
feel it now. Give me some Cognac, and I'l) 
speak! To-morrow I may not be ab'e, and 
there is no time like the present.” . 

“No time!” handing him a glass of 
brandy. 

The sick man swallowed it. It seemed to 
give him life. His eyes glistened after ho 
had drained it. 

‘¢ Well, Horne is laid up a cripple, and 
here am I; and it serves us right, for we 
were both confederates and rascals.” 

Mr. Flynn was silent. What could he 
say? It was thetruth. If he was not mis- 
taken, ‘rascal ’’ was a very mild name for 
his present companion. 

** Well, you say you know a lot about me, 
Herne has peached. I am Australian born, 
so was Gervase Paske. I was ambitious, 
pushing, but unsuccessful. I hated hard 
work, hence the failures of my early 
ventures. Horne was much the same-— 
worse ; a loafer, a gambler, a frequenter of 
pothouses, and races. Paske was a branch of 
an old English family. He was clever and 
hard working. He went to India, and into 
tea, and married. 

**T found I could do nothing in Australia, 
and I thought I’d try a new sphere, I aiso 
went to India. I made my way up-country 
to Paske, and he hailed me asa schoolfellow 
and countryman, and received me with open 
arms. Yes, all thiscomes hack to me now! 
—has often come back to me! and what a 
return | made—what a return ! 

‘*T became his overseer, and lived in his 
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house. I don’t believe he wanted an over- 
seer, but he wanted to help me. He had a 
sweet protty young wife, and a little girl, 
just learning to talk. They were all very 
happy. 

“He had a nice planter’s house, half- 
covered with creepers, and a couple of good 
ponies. She had her garden, and poultry, 
and her child. 

“*They were not rich, but they seemed to 
want for nothing. It was too good to last! 
She got cholera—it was among the téa 
coolies—and died in two days. 

‘*He was like a madman. [ never saw 
such grief, por anyone else. It nearly 
killed him, it aged and altered bim by years 
in a few hours. ‘ 

“She had been dead just about a month, 
and we were beginning to be accustomed 
to her a place—at least—I was, when 
one day Paske got a letter to say some old 
lady at home, of whom he had never heard 
—his father's aunt—had died at agreat age, 
leaving no will, and that he was the heir- 
at-law. 

When succession and legacy duty were 
paid, there would still be ninety thousand 

unds, some house property in London, and 

quantity of plate and jewellery. 

** Paske seemed hardly to believe it, and 
to be strangely indifferent, whilst I was full 
of excitement and envy—a very lust of 
money ran in my blood. I could almost 
have fancied that the fortune was left to 
me!” 

“T daresay you wished it had been ?"’ 

‘* You may swear it. Paske allowed me to 
see the letter from the firm in London. I 
read it over and over till I could almost say 
it by heart. Tnere was a great deal to do. 
I got him to prepare to go down and com- 
municate with the Calcutta agents of the 
London firm, and to take a lot of papers and 
certificates to prove his identity. He also 
took the child. He was going home, and 
1 was to be left to look after the tea estate. 

** We travelled down-country on ponies, 
then by rail. You know in Indian carriages 
there is a dressing and bath-room attached 
to a large saloon, and you live in it day and 
night, only alighting for meals. 

** Paske and I had a carriage to ourselves, 
and the ayah and child were elsewhere 
in a Jadies’ compartment. We had had a hot 
day's journey. At night—it was a moon- 
light night—we put on our cotton sleeping 
suits, and lay down on each of the two long 
lounges. 

** ] could not sleep, neither could Paske. 
I kept thinking of his fortune, and my bad 
luck. He would go home and have a 
splendid life, with everything money could 
buy, whilst I would be eating out my heart 
and mouldering away on a little up-country 
tea a ! 

“There was no one to leave me money. 
Paske was leaning out of the low, wide 
open window—the side of an Indian railway 
carriage is all window on aecouut of ventila- 
tion. As the train went round a corner he 
was nearly out, but recovered himself with 
a laugh. 

‘*] got up and stood in the centre of the 
railway carriage. Thatlurch of the train 
had put devilish thoughts into my head. 
Supposing he had fallen out! How J wished 
he had fallen out. I would have slipped 
into his fortune! I—yes, I, 

**No one at home knew him by sight, or 
knew me. I could copy bis hand exactly. 
It had been a joke between us; and, any- 
way, we had had the same writing master. 
1 knew all his affairs+-domestic and other- 
wise. All his papers and clothes were in 
the carriage. We were much of a size. He 
did not seem to value life or fortune. I 
prized both. If the train would only make 
another lurch ! 

* He was still gazing dreamily out on the 


— silent country, steeped in moon- 
ight, on the sleeping little villages among 
the trees, the cactus hedges bordering the 
line, the white gates, the bridges over the 
dry river beds. 

‘“* We were crossing abridge now. The 
train gave a lurei’ as we rounded a sharp 
curve. He was almost out this time— 
almost! Quite, for as he tried to recover 
himself, 1, tempted of the Devil, gave him a 
push with all my might ! 

**T shall never forget his face in the 
ghastly moonlight 2s I saw it—as he saw 
me—when he fell out on the line over the 
bridge, which had no parapet, down, down, 
down into the dry river bed !"’ 

‘“*Then you murdered bim ?’’ 

**] suppose } did.”’ 

** Lam certain of if. - And what next? ”’ 

“This happened about twelve o'clock at 
night, so I had ample time to make my 
plans. I turned up the light. I looked over 
and secured his money and papers. Then I 
took a long pull at the whisky bottle, for my 
nerves were shaken, and fell asleep: I woke 
about six o'clock when the train stopped for 
six o'clock early morning tea. I had a cup, 
and dressed myself in Paske’s clothes. They 
fitted surprisingly weil. 

** A man came and looked in, wanting a 
seat, and said, ‘Oh, I-see there are two in 
the carriage,’ looking at Paske’s pillows 
and bedding. 

“*¢ Where is the other passenger?’ said 
the guard, who now came to look at our 
tickets. 

‘*¢7 don’t know, I am sure.’ I replied. 
‘Tam only just awake. He was there all 
right last night. He may have gone out 
and got into another carriage to smoke with 
a friend and stopped there. I was asleep. 


You might look, and tell hiu: to look sharp | 


and come back and dress, for we shall be at 
our jection in about half-an-hour.’ 

‘‘ Presently the guard came back, and 
said, ‘Gentieman’s not in the train, sir. 
What's his name?’ 

‘**James Skerry. He is my overseer. 
My name is Paske. Perhaps he got out at 
a station, and was left behind. He is very 
careless. You had better wire.’ 

***No time to do that,’ he replied, to my 
great joy. ‘Time is up. Train starting. 
Will wire from junction.’ . 

‘Of course, the longer delay there was 
in finding the body the better for me, and 
the leas chance of his being alive. The 
telegram was sent, and I waited an hour 
nearly wild with impatience. 

‘‘ Supposing he had bad an escape, and 
was conscious! Then I was done for. He 
had seen me deliberately push him out 
of the train, and 1 had since passed myself 
off as Mr. Paske, and was actually wearing 
his clothes! At last the needles tinked, 
the answer came,— 

‘« Accident at Korar Bridge. Man found. 
Much injured. Inform friends.” 

*“*How much did ‘ much injured’ mean? 
I wondered.--Geuld he speak? Was he 
sensible? I went, full of real anxiety, by 
the next train; arrived late in the after- 
noon at an out-of-the-way station, and there 
I found him in the little hut waiting room. 
Thousands of flies buzzing round him— 
alive, and partly conscious. , He knew me, 
but he could not speak coherently. He 
could not, strive and start as he did, put 
his words together to make sense. There 
was no one there but the native apothecary 
and the Babu station-master. 

‘His head was terribly injured, his face 
battered to pieces; one arm was broken, 
and, despite of this, he had erawled from 
the river bed, and was found lying near a 
pool of water hours after I had dropped him 
out of the train. 

“He could not speak-—at any rate, 





words that the others understood. The 
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eyes spoke volumes to me. As they rested 
on me, and my eclothes—his clothes, | 
believe—he guessed what I was going to 
do, — he said, ‘Effie, orphan, quite dis- 
tinetly.”’ 

“As he closed his eyes, two tears ran 
down his cheeks, Luckily for me the others 
did not notice how he shrankand shuddered 
when I went near him. How could they 
saspect ? : 

‘Il was full of pity, and overwhelmed 
with grief for my friend, my overseer. He 
became unconscious that night, and passed 
away at dawn. We rolled his body ina 
sheet, and put itin @ truck on the next 
train, and the apothecary and I brought it 
to Moghal Seria. There was an inquest, a 
verdict of ‘ accidental death’ was returned. 
I gave James Kerry a very handsome 
funeral, and put up a stone to his memory, 
His child I myself took up to the hills and 
placed in a convent; then I went to Cal- 
cutta, and transacted business affairs under 
the name of Gervase Paske. Finally I went 
home, and entered into his fortune, which 
A st enjoyed for twenty years, and here 
am,”’ 

‘*There you are, indeed; and there is 
such a thing as justice, though, in your 
case, she has been leaden-footed. Had you 
never any qualms of conscience?” 

* Rarely, but when I had I took chloral. 
All went well with me until Horne turned 
up, to levy blackmail, nine years ago. And 
ever since I heard that that. girl had come 
home I dreaded her, and though I never 
suspected Sara Parr I never could endure 
her. There was a look in her eyes that I 
could not understand. I see it now. She 
has Paske's eyes! ’’ and he shivered. 

‘*Then I don’t wonder they made you 
uncomfortable,’’ sail Mr, Flynn, drily. 

‘1 suppose there is no use in asking her 
to forgive me ?’’ 

‘*] really cannot answer for her, There 
is a higher Power whose forgiveness you 
have to seek. Had you not better see a 
priest 2?" ~~ 

“‘Yes, send for one, send soon. I feel 
ont I am going. I shall not live te see 

my.’ 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 

His prognostieation proved to be quite 
true. He did not live to see~Amy, nor 
Sylvia and Roger, who hurried to Dijon. 
He died that night ; and Amy, who arrived 
heart-broken in company with Mrs. Paske, 
never knew the real history-of her father, 
and she was allowed to think the best of 
him. Kveryone, no matter how bad, is fond 
of someone or something. He had been 
fond of Amy. She never knew that her 
name was not Paske. Sylvia desired that 
this should be so. She also made her 4 
yearly allowance, in order to keep her from 
the bitter poverty she had known, and to 
make her independent of her mother and 
sister. 

Mrs, Paske was told. She had to know, 
and for a long time refused, with much 
obstinacy, to believe one word of the story. 
Her husband was buried in an unconse- 
erated corner of the little village cemetery. 
No stone marks the spot, andthe ehildren 
who pass, point out the grave of the 
Englishman, who was a bad man, and run 
in an opposite direction if they happened 
to be near it at dusk. Some of his history 
must have Jeaked out during his wander- 
ings, for, at the last, he was quite off bis 
head. 

There was nothing now to stand between 
Sylvia and her fortune. Witnesses arrived 
home, and swore to her identity. She was 
Miss Paske of the convent of Shirani, avd 
of Caleutta, and now Miss Paske the 
heiress ! E 

She was married to Roger Hyde in chapel, 
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andat St. Mary's Church, Dover—a quiet Of course Mr. Horne was, as his confede- Company ; but will inquire, and do my best. 


wedding for she had but few friends. 
Major Watson gave her away. She was 
married in her travelling dress; and as it 
January they went to the South of Europe 
for the honeymoon. The bride refused to 
travel on the Dijon railway. It was too soon 
to pass Dijon again. ; 

She was very happy, and did not wish 
to have thoughts of a tragic nature brought 
before her just yet; and what were 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Hyde's thoughts 
when they saw the wedding in the Morning 
Post, and received a very disagreeable 
letter from their lawyers. 

Mrs. Roger Hyde quite fulfilled all the 
requirements in Mr. Robert Hyde’s will. 

She. was a lady by birth. Her pedigree 
would bear the strictest investigation, and 
the fortune returned to her husband and 
all arrears | 

But r had merey on his much dis- 
gasted kinsman, and forgave him these. 
The Bernard Hydes are exceeding anxious 
to be friendly with these wealthy cousins, 
who have such a lovely placein Hampshire, 
and a house in Park-lane; and do dine 
oceasionally with them in town, but there 
is no intimacy. 

Sylvia can never forget Bernard Hyde's 
visit to her at Twickenham. Miss Pontifex, 
too, would gladly be on friendly terms with 
her late lady’s maid; but the lady’s maid, 
although Miss Pontifex says ‘‘ she bears her 
no illwill,’* does not see it! 

Mrs. Paske, who now calls herself Mrs. 
Pontifex once more, has at least the merit 
of keeping in the background; for Mr. 
Horne—recovered—to a great extent—had 
called on her, and told her many things 
which she was obliged to give ear to 
and how the name of the late James 
Skerry is never to be mentioned in ber pre- 
sence, 


rate had sald, ‘(a rascal; " but stil} he had | The same old addyvess, I suppose?" 
some redeeming points, Captain and Mrs., ‘‘ Yes, thank you, miss—I mean, ma'am!" 
| Hytle have given him asum down; andhe;| ‘' Well, good-bye!”’ and she drove of. 
| has at last cleparted to Australia, full of; ‘*‘ Who'd 'a thought it!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
} gratitude to them both, and he has not; Benmore; who was leaning against a shop- 
| taken a double first-class passage. He has | window in a state of mental collapse. 
{ gone alone. ‘* Well, not you, at any rate, mother! ”’ 
| He kas written, and sent ostrich eggs and | offering his arm. 
onossum skins; and hopes that some day! ‘‘ No; for I know that she and that Jessie 
+ be may see ‘his kind friends in Melbourne | were in ‘Forwood's Rents’ starving, and 
| a hope that is not likly to be fulfiliod! | she used to be out all day striving to sell 
| One day as Sylvia was waiting outside a | flowers and matches.’’ 
| shop in her splendidly appointed carriage, | ‘‘ She does not look much like that now. 
| she beheld Benmore and his mother coming | She looks like a duchess! And, mother, what 
! along arm in-arm. | was your promise about being good to her 
| ** Sammy ’’ was evidently just back from | and Jessie if you say you knew they were 
a trip, and had been giving the old woman | starving ?”’ 
some treat out of his generous sailor purse.| ‘‘1 can’t afford to be good to folks that 
| When they caught sight of Sylvia they | haven’t a penny to bless themselves with,” 
stared and half stopped. Mrs. Bensmore’s said the old woman, sharply. 
eyes were a sight tosee. They seemedas; ‘If you had you'd have got it all back 
if they were about to depart. from their | now, with hundreds of pounds interest,"’ 
sockets, whilst she stood on the footway!) ‘‘ Ay, but how was 1 to know that? You 
| Saying, ‘* Lawks a merey!”’ |are all so wise afterwards— that’s your 
“Come here, Benmore,’ said Sylvia. ; way!” 
** No, Ido not wish to speak to your mother. ‘**T was wise before.’ 
You were always very good to me; and | ! “* And what is she going to do for you?” 
now that Lama rich woman J should like ** Anything I ask,’’ she said. 
to do something for you. What shall it ** And how much did you say ?”’ 
be ?'? ** Only a berth as head steward | '’ 
**Oh, Miss Parr!*’ he exclaimed. | ‘And is that all! Why did you not say 
“* Not Miss Parr—Mrs. Hyde! '’ she inter- | five hundred pounds? You always were a 
rupted. | fool. You'll never get such a chance as 
‘* Mrs. Hyde! and you have ¢ome in for | that again, and J think yon might have 
your fortune. Well, | am sure you deserve | opened your mouth wide when you were 
it if anyone did!”’ , about it, and thought of your old mother!” 
* Be quick, and tell me what you would | Benmore got his coveted rise—rich peo- 
like?” | ple have generally influential friends—-and 
“I'd like a rise if I could get it. I'd | is now head steward on board the Pengnin, 
like to be head steward. I'd be as happy | and an important person at sea; and impor- 
as a king then !’’ | tant on land too, having recently married 
‘Tam afraid I have not much interest | the publican’s daughter, that was so con- 
amongst steamers, or with the P. and O. / stant in visiting his mother. 
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Mrs. Hyde sent the bride a teapot—a 
silver one—and the bridegroom a handsome 
gold watch. 

But when the Hydes took a trip to India 
they did not travel by the Penguin. They 
went via Brindisi. and to Bombay. Their 
reasons for visiting India were various. 

Roger wished to see the country, and to 

% a little big game shooting in Central 

ndia or the Nepaul Terai. And it was 

quite the thing nowadays to run out to 

som for six months, and do a cold weather 
ur. ‘ 

Sylvia wished to see her old friends, the 
nuns, and the Glashers, to make a pilgrim- 
age to her father’s grave in the little 
cemetery near Mogbul Serai Station. 

There, in a neglected part of it, and 
covered with weeds and grass, was dis- 
covered a grey, weather-beaten stone, on 
which one could read in faint characters :— 


Erected to the loving memory of 
JAMES SKERRY, 
By his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Gervase Paske. 


Had anyone taken any interest in the cir- 
cumstance, they would have been surprised 
to see this crumbling stone not long after- 
wards disappear, and a white marble cross 
take its place, on which was inscribed :— 


In loving memory of 
GERVASE PASKE, 
‘Who met with his death near this place, 
June, 1867. 
This cross is erected by his own child. 


Sylvia also made a pilgrimage to her 
mother’s last resting-place up in the hills 
near Shillong. It was sad that all she could 
know of her parents was two mounds of 
earth, and that the only way in which she 
could show her affection was to visit their 
wide-apart and long-forgotten graves | 

She presented herself at the convent 
along with her husband. Nearly three 
years had elapsed since she had left it, as 
she supposed, for ever. 

The Reverend Mother, Sister Mary, and 
all her friends, flocked round her in great 
delight. Sylvia had changed from an un- 
formed girl into a verylovely woman. Her 
dark grey eyes, with a> purple shade, her 
curved, red lips, which had lost their hard 
expression, her elastic, symmetrical figure 
would have proclaimed her a beauty any- 
where—at a Court or in a studio. 

Roger was very proud of her. She was 
his wife. The nuns were very proud of her. 
They had brought her up. She remained 
all day, and went to Mass, while Roger 
strolled about Naini Tal. 

The sounds of the chanting, the scent of 
the incense, the sight of all the girls on 
their knees brought back the past as though 
it had been yesterday. It seemed but yes- 
terday since she had knelt here in her old 
place and watched the.pines outside the 
open window cutting the bright, clear blue 
sky. And yet what privations she had 
known since that time—what misery, what 
experiences, despair and hope, happiness 
and desolation ! 

It was all happiness now. The evil times 
‘were gone, she hoped, forever. She hoped 
Heaven would pardon her untruths, her 
passions, her cravings for revenge as she 
pardoned and forgave her enemies, Yes, 
even as she knelt she struggled to forgive 
James Skerry. 

When Captain and Mrs. Hyde, after a 
considerable stay in India, at length set 
their faces homewards, he carried with him 
trophies in the shape of tiger skins—three 
shot by himself. She carried with her 
silver and gold curiosities, embroideries 
and brass work ; and they left behind them 





many good wishes, many charitable acts, 
and a splendid peal of bells (according to 
her promise) in Ramnee Convent Chapel. 

The Hydes are now settled down at oh 
You may see her most afternoons driving 
in the park, the picture uf health, wealth, 
and happiness. 

Who would believe that but two years 
previously Mrs. Roger Hyde, the admired 
and envied of hundreds of friends and 
acquaintances, had heen a poor friendless 
girl, roaming in the streets of London, 
match box in hand and almost starving, be- 
canse she was not only penniless, but 
‘* Without a Reference ?’ 


frHe END.] 








Woman Against Woman. 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of “Flower of Fate,’’ “‘ Unseen 
Fires,”’ &c., &c. , 


ne ne 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lord Greville anda ty of friends are yatching 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from,the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville feeling anxious 
bas gone in search of him. While strolling round a 
less uented part of the town he is stop by a 
woman who asks assistance, which is weet y gyven. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
accidentally met Mrs. Archdale and her daughters, 
and it is at the earnest request of Lord Dunstan that 
they decide to remain another night at Ostend. 
Tone Archdale meets with an accident while on 
board the Pearl, and which detains her for several 
(ays. Arriving in England Greville finds that Mrs. 
Archdale and her daughters have arranged to stay 
very close to his own Yorkshire seat. Mre Archdale 
plays her cards so adroitly that in the end Greville 
sroposes to Ione, despite the protest of his friend 

ick Fraser. Matters are now becoming interestin 
for Dick Fraser has met Mary, whom Lor 


Greville befriended, and-who is now on the high 


road to become a popular singer. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


“WHAT was a night that lived in 
f| «Mary's memory throughout the 
days of her life. Everything 
was unsettled and uncomfort- 

‘ ably When the guests assem- 
bled in the drawing-room before going to 
dinner they found Greville Earne there to 
greet them, very pale, and with a troubled, 
anxious face. 

The news wassoon told. Little Otho had 
met with a serious accident, and was lying 
in a state of unconsciousness. He had 
managed to slip, poor child, so Greville 
said (speaking the story in all truth as he 
had received it from his brother Dunstan, 
when it was found that he must be made 
acquainted with the child’s condition), and 
had fallen heavily, striking his head 
against the marble of the fireplace, and 
causing, it was feared, concussion of the 
brain. ; 

The Countess, who had been present, and 
was quite unable to avert the accident to 
her darling, was absolutely prostrate from 
the shock and the anxiety; and Lady Gre- 
ville had resolved to remain by the Harl's 
side until the doctor arrived, if her absence 
would be pardoned. 

Before dinner was over it was known 
that the child's condition was even more 
serious than had been at first imagined, 
and that there could be no theatricals or 
any festivities under such circumstances. 

Mary, who sat pale as a ghost, weak still 
from the strain ou her nerves, gave a quick 
sigh of relief at this last arrangement. She 
had said to herself that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for her to sing or act, 
remembering so vividly the scene she had 









nn | 


witnessed a few hours. before. Her whole 
heart went ont to Lord Dunstan. How good 
it was of him to spare his brother a know- 
ledge of the truth. 

Mary winced as she let her imagination 
draw a onan of Greville’s sufferings. If 
he could have known that Otho’s aecident 
was the cause of [one’s deliberate cruelty. 
She had kept silence on her knowledge, 
even to Esther, but her mind went back 
many 2 time to that first day, she had gazed 
on Greville EBarne’s young wife’s face, and 
had listened to Esther’s shrewd, sharp 
definition of Ione’s possible character. She 
had felt a vague pain, as she defended Jone 
from Esther’s criticism. It was pain that 
came from Greville, and the pain was there 
now, only not vague. It was keen, sharp, 
living, making her pulses thrill, and her 
eyes fill with yearning tears. 

Oh! what a sad, sad future lay before 
him. If she could but avert its sorrows, if 
she could but stand between him and the 
bitterness of heart that was fast approach- 
ing him. lone was unmasked now. Not 
evel a woman's tenderness or loyalty, such 
as she (Mary) od to so great a degree 
could plead for the character of one who 
had proved herself a virago, with no sense 
of honour, pride or delicacy—one who 
vented her insensate anger on a sickly, 
helpless child, who should have claimed 
her pity and care in every sense of the 
word. 

In the moment that they stood together 
alone after dinner Mary took Bsther’s hand 
in hers. 

“We vin go back to town to-morrow,” 
she said, hurriedly. 

‘* By the first train,” Esther answered, 
bravely, though a shadow fell on her face. 

At'the farther end of the great room Dick 
Fraser had just come in, and was speaking 
to Lady Agnes Grey. Hopeless as her love 
was, it was, nevertheless, a pleasure, and 
a bappiness to Esther to bé near him—to 
see him, to hear his voice. Yet, true to 
her creed of-wneelfishness, she put this 
pleasure on one side when Mary spoke. 

‘* We—we can do no good!” Mary said, 
speaking wearily, and almost heavily, ‘‘If 
I could nurse Otho I would remain, 
but there will be others. The sooner the 
guests depart the better it will be, and I—! 
shall not be sorry to go, Esther.”’ 

Esther’s hand grasped the little one lying 
in it. 

**' You have been so brave, my angel!”’ 
she said, ‘‘ but the bravest must falter 
sometimes. Yes, you will be better away. 
1 don't think Monsieur Angelotti will make 
any objection to our going.” This with a 
little sneer. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, J think 
he will be delighted when we are gone, 
Mary. Here is Lord Greville coming. Shall 
we tell him of our plans ?”’ ' 

‘“You speak. I-——+’’ Mary turned away, 
and fell into quick conversation with 
Colonel Gregory, who had strolled towards 
them. 

Greville listened to Esther’s words in 
silence, He understood the delicacy that 
had prompted this suggestion. 

**] trust the child will be better in a few 
days, Miss Gall,’’- he said, when he did 
speak. ‘‘ And you know, I am .sure, with- 
out words, that we all desire to keep Mrs. 
Arbuthnot and yourself as long a time as 
possible."’ 

‘*Too many strangers ip a sick house is a 
great mistake,” Esther said, abruptly. 

Greville looked across to where Mary 
stood, a slender, exquisite figure in her 

ray gown. He gazed involuntarily, aud 

n the same misty way. He was conscious 
of the thought in his mind. 

It was a vague thought enough, only 4 
passing one that seemed to linger about 
Mary. A stranger. Was she a stranger 
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now, this pale lovely woman with her star- 
like eyes? It seemed to him, as he looked 
at her, that she brought an influence of 

pathy, of comfort, such as none other of 
his old friends could give. 

There had been the same curious feeling 
of rest and peace as he had sat in the 
shadowed library watching her lie upon the 
velvet cashions. Greville had no other 
feeling for her but this—a sense of extreme 
pleasure and peace in her presence, a sense 
of intense comfort, an embodied knowledge, 
as it were, that in grief, in all mental or 
bodily ill, he could turn to Mary and get 
relief. 

To-night in a weary, troubled sort of way, 


he needed comfort and sympathy badly. | 
Otho’s accident was an anxiety ; but il! as | 


the child was, it was not so much his con- 


dition that cansed Greville to feel so rest- | 


= 


Ione, who was certainly not sitting by 
Otho’s bedside, but who was sulking by 
her bedroom fire, nursing and encouraging 
her anger to live and grow greater. She had 
been frightened at first by what she had 
done, bat after awhile she let her fears 
pass, and she derived a sense of angr 
satisfaction from the thought of Otho’s 
accident. 

** Little brnte!” she said, between her 
|} teeth; and she made Suzanne sit and 
| bathe her injured hand, which certainly 
| was bruised and cut by the child's resolute 
newt and the sharpness of the brick he had 
| used, 
| Greville had tried in vain to get a word 
with lone before dinner. 

“My lady is lying down, my lord, and 
begs you will make her excusés. She is 
too ill to come down to dinner,’ Suzanne 





less and weary of mind. It was rather an | had said, respectfulty. 


unexpressed conviction that there was 


And Greville had perforce gone away 


more to disturb him than the littlé Earl’s | with the sense of discomfort deeper upon 
illness; his mother’s quiet constrained| him. And now, as he stood looking at 


manner, Dunstan's uneasiness and apparent 
effort to seem as usual, Ione’s sulky temper 
and strange, bitter words, and lastly that 
strange, sudden fainting fit that had Jain 


Mary Arbuthnot in his arms for a few brief | 


moments. 

It came slowly but surély to Greville that 
- something was being hid from him, that 
there was something more to be told. He 
thought at first of speaking to Dunstan, and 
then he dismissed the thought with a shake 
of his head. 

“ Poor boy! Why should I worry him? 
He will only be uncomfortable, and, no 
doubt whatever he may know he has pro- 
mised my mother shall never be told. There 
is one person who can tell me what I want 
to know, and that is lone!” 


| Mary, that discomfort seemed to fade into 
the background, and a faint feeling of con- 
| fidence and ease replaced the weary rest- 
lessness. 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot seems to possess a 
sort of magnet,’’ he said, turning to Esther, 
involuntarily. ‘‘A magnet that draws ont 
all one's troubles. I—I don’t think I can 
oe what I moan very well, Miss 

a. ap 

“*I think I understand,’’ Esther said, 
gently. ‘‘My Mary possesses that rare 
sweet gift of truest sympathy. I am sure 
she would give comfort to the heaviest 
heart, Heaven biess her.” 

Greville looked at the girl’s plain face, 





beautified for the moment by her emotion. 
‘* Heaven bless her, indeed,” he said, un- 
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steadily, *‘ and all good women such as she. 
Do you know, Miss Gall, that you, too, 
have deserved a blessing from me? Yes. 
I will tell you. It was your industry, your 
courage and hard work that gave me my 
first impulse to lead another and better life 
than I have done lately. I felt so lazy, so 
good for nothing, when I remembered how 
you worked, how Mrs. Arbuthnot worked, 
and what a drone I was. If,’’ Grevillesaid 
with a faint smile, ‘if I succeed fn my 
political career, Miss Gall, you will have 
to adopt me as your godchild of ambition 
and industry."’ 

**T accept you now,” Usther said, putti 
out both her hands to him, touched to the 
quick by his simple words, and feeling a 
woman’s true pity for one who would have 
to suffer for his life’s greatest mistake. 
‘““And if ever you should require a very 
humble friend—-the necessity seems very, 
very far distant; but, nevertheless, Lord 
Greville, if you should require such a thing, 
you will not have to call on Esther Gall 
twice, I promise you. Mary shall speak for 
hersélf.”’ 

Mary had moved away, and was too far 
to hear their voices. She had a strange, 
wholly incomprehensible desire to shrink 
from Greville’s presence to night. There 
was a feeling within her heart that could 
not be jut into words, yet which was there, 
strong anddefinite. It urged her to be wise, 
for her own sake, for the future that stared 
before her—that future that must for ever 
be shadowed by the past, nay, even by the 
present now ; for what chance of content- 
ment could there be while Angelotti's dark 
face was always about her, watching her 
with that, to her, inscrutable sinister 
smile! Happiness Mary did not expect, 
but, peace she craved for. 

She did not fear disturbance from her hus 
band. He was well content to let matters 
go on as they were; bnt even were he to 
commence a different course of action, Mary 
felt she could meet that trouble with 
equanimity as compared with the mental 
suffering that could so easily be her lot did 
she not immediately sever herself from 
all intercourse with Greville Earne and his 
life. The veil was before her eyes still, yet 
she could see through it more clearly; and 
what she saw made her pulses thrill 
and her heart burn and ache with a pas- 
sionate happiness and an ecstacy that was 
absolute pain. 

To-night she would hold his band for the 
last time. To-night, once and for the last 
time, she would look up into clear, true 
eyes that had their touch of coming sorrow 
already born. To-night the dream of friend- 
ship, of sympathy, of comfort, must all end. 
Greville Earne must go his way, and she 
hers. There could be no talk of sympa- 
thetic friendship now. 

Mary, young, pure, innocent-minded as 
she was, knew enough of the world to 
realise this impossibility. Had she been 
less wrapped up in her own thoughts Mary 
might have been struck by Dick Fraser's 
expression of face when she announced her 
departure the following morning, and 
might, with her woman's intuition, have 
drawn a hint of what was hidden in his 
heart. But Dick, beyond being a pleasant 
companion, and Greville’s cousin, held no 
other qualification in her eyes; and Mary 
spoke and listened to him with ears that 
wore used mechanically, her brain the while 
being occupied with thoughts that erowded 
it thick and fast. 

Angelotti, as he sat talking gracefully 
quietly in a corner with one of the lady 
guests, did not appear to be aware that 
either his host or Mrs. Arbuthnot were in 
the room. Yet, as a matter of fact, not one 
of their movements or expressions escaped 
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Mary’s face was as open to him.as a book. 
He had learnt to read her thoughts so easily 
in her girl-wifedom with him, and he knew 
as well now, as though she were confessing 
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to return Mrs, Arbuthnot’s -night bow 
with a smile, as she passed from the room. 
|Had Mary been less engrossed in her 
| thoughts, she might have n struck by 


And this letter had laid unnoticed, un- 
answered, for four cage { 

Mary, trembling every limb, was 
driven without an instant’s further delay 


it to him, that the love that had come so | the expression on her enemy’s face ax she|to her aunt's house. The first glance 


strangely isto her heart for Greville Harne 
would be stifled and destroyed if she had 
the strength and courage bo do it. 


| passed near him, but Mary saw nothing. She 
| was repeating to herself in a dull, weary 
| sort of way the good-bye she had spoken io | 


at the servant's face told her that Lady 
Mostyn's prognostications were realised. 
Mary was only just in time to knee) 


Paul's thoughts were bitter ones as he | Greville—good-bye to the pleasant friend- beside her aunt's bed, to hold the cold, 
watched this woman, and realised with | ship, the tender sympathy—good-bye to the | feeble hand in hers, to whisper her words 
what contempt and disgust she regarded | gleam of golden sunshine that had shed such | of love and forgiveness in the ears that 


him, and what a treasure of love, sympathy, | warmth and light into her cold, broken life. | were slowly 


wing deaf, and to let her 


faith and admiration she could lavish at | Yes, good-bye now, before the pain became | tears fall on the still, white face of the dead 


the feet of the man she loved. } 
His vanity, that one vulnerable part of 


even the remembrance of the power he once 


held over Mary could salve the hurt. The | 


Mary of then and the Mary of to-day were 
two such very different individuals. 
Between the nervous, hysterical school- 
girl, with her perpetually quivering lips 
and red eyes, and the fair, lovely woman, 
with her grace and her exquisite sweetness, 
there could not possibly bo any comparison ; 
and Angelotti felt the hot jealous blood of 
his nation rise in what passed for his heart 
as he felt how powerless he was to sway or 
move this woman to his will—this woman 
who was, after all, his wife, the mother of 
his dead child, and who could find warmth 
and fire in her naturs to kindle such love as 
he had read in her face this night in the 
Barrackbourne old hall. 

She could love then! The ice of her 
demeanour could melt, the heat of her 
heart increase for another man, though not 


| greater, the loss more bitter, the desola- 


tion more complete ? 
his nature, was hurt to the quick. Not | 





| CHAPTER XXIV. 


| A SURPRISE and a sorrow greeted 
| Mary on her return to town. She found a 


| woman. 

| Esther was very much troubled over her in 

| the few weeks that followed. Mary’s sensi- 

| tive nature had received a s in the 

jevents that had occurred, and her newly 

| built-up nervous system seemed to crumble 

| again for a time. 

| “Fortunately, or perhaps, maybe, unfortu- 

| nately, the wealth that Lady vp a 
ought 


letter awaiting her from her aunt, written | bequeathed to her put a stop to all 


the day she left London for Barrackbourne. 


words, asking her niece to go to her at 
once, : 

‘*T am very ill,’’ the letter said. ‘‘ For 
years I have suffered from this terrible 
disease. Of late I have grown worse and 
worse, and now—now, Mary, my days are | 


, of Mary working now or in the fatare, She 


Lady Mostyn wrote a few hurried simple | was a rich woman. 


| The fortune for which Paul Cosanza had 
| schemed so vainly was hers at last. To 
| Mary it was a sorrowful legacy, burdened 
with the recollection of a dying woman's 
remorse. ; 
She tormented herself with dwelling on 


numbered. This operation they are going | her aunt’s eagerness for her reply, and the 
to perform, will I am convinced, prove | acute disappointment that must have fol- 
fatal. I write to you, then, my child to| lowed when the day#s went by and none 
come to me at once. There was never a! came. 


grain of malice in your young heart. Come,| Esther comforted her to the best of her 


and let me hear you say you forgive me | power, but Mary would not be. comforted 


for him. 


beforeI die. There are many thingsI have | at first. She was restless and ill, and 


The characteristics of his race eame to| tohear. Your face carries its own story | seemed to be quite unstrung. 


the fore—cunning cruelty, revenge. 
Paul Angelotti was smiling as he watched | the future easier. 





of suffering.- Thank. Heaven, I can make, ‘* What we should do without you Heaven 
I can atone in some alone knows,’’ Esther said to Dick Fraser, 


Mary talk for a few seconds to Greville, jouer way for my cruelty in the past. You} as he came in one lovely late May after- 


smiling as he watched them part. He rose 


will not refuse to come, Mary.’ 


noon to report the progress of Mary’s legal 
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affairs, which he had calmly and quietly | poor child! I am troubled about my aunt’; 
taken under his own care. .she writes in terribly low spirits ! ’’ 

Dick smiled faintly. ** She frets about the boy,’’ Esther said, 


Deep down in his beart there lived an 
aching wound. Mary’s wealth had brought 
it there. The hopes he had allowed to live, 
the d he had dreamed, must be at an 
end now for ever, He could never ask her 
to be his wife. 

Proud, honourable as he was, how could 
he ask a woman with sach wealth to share 
his poverty, for as yet it was little else? 
His future was as bright as any wan's could 
be; his fame was growing steadily, surely, 
' but his income’ did not keep pace with his 
fame, and Mary was a very rich woman. 

‘You are our greatest comfort,’’ Esther 
wenton. ‘Even Tim declares if anything 
goes wrong we must send for Mr, Fraser. 

ary isin her room. Do you want her?’ 

‘* She said something about taking a house 
in the country,’’ Dick answered, ‘‘and I 
think I know of one she would like.”’ 


He rose as he spoke, but MHsther un- 
eeremoniously pushed him into his chair 
again, 

* Yon look tired to death, This is one of 
the first warm days we have had. You must 
have some tea. 1 want to talk to you about 
Mary!” 

Dick looked up quickly. 

‘You must put a veto on this country 
house until the autumn!” Esther said, 
abraptly. ‘‘You must join with me in 
insisting that M remains in town. If 
she buries herself in the country she will 
have melancholia. She can’t bring her aunt 
back ; and really, considering that for 
years y Mostyn neglected her shame- 
fully, I cannot see why Mary should desire 
this. Now, as by the will if is desired 
that no mourning shall be worn by Mary, 
and that the world is to know of the 


fortune she inherits—at least, not that she’ 


inherits a fortune from Lady Mostyn—the 
best thing Mary can do is to remain on here 
and see as much of her fellow-man as 
possible.”’ 

‘You are always sensible! ’’ Dick said 
with an admiring glance at the shrewd 
tace;-‘‘and, as usual, you speak words of 
wisdom. The world knows, of course, 
already that Mrs. Arbuthnet has inherited 


a fortune, although no one seems to connect. 


that fortune with poor Lady Mostyn's 
death. The very best thing, as you say, 
will be to urge Mrs. Arbuthnot to take a 
London house, and stay here until the end 
of the season." 

** How is to be done ?’’ inquired Esther, 
planting her chin in ber hand, and_frown- 


ing. 

** We must be traitors in a good cause,” 
Dick said, with a faint smile. 

Esther looked her query. 

“I think, Miss Gall, it must be repre- 
sented to Mrs. Arbuthnot that any 
1 absence from the metropolis 

| do you arm.” 
Mt rang my health ?’' Esther asked, smil- 


“* As to your work,’’ Dick answered. “It 
will be a bad thing, generally, for you. 
Your portraits, your——’’ 

“ Exactly. That is settled,then. Mary 
will be here just as long as we want. Here 
is your tea, and you look as if you needed 


it. What is the matter? ’’ Esther asked, in’ 


her odd, sharp way. ‘‘ Anything in which 
Tecan help, Mr. Fraser?" 

“I don’t think anything is the matter, 
Miss Gall. I am only a little bit over- 
worked, that’s all.” 

Esther poured out her own tea in silence. 

“* What is the news from Barrack bourne?”’ 
she asked when she spoke. 

** The Grevilles come to town to-morrow, 
T think. Otho seems better on the whole, 


gently. ‘*It must have been a dreadful 
ow to her!”’ 


Dick gave a little shiver. : 
**It makes one feel miserable to think the 
poor little chap must lie on his back as long 
as his weak little life lasts!” 

“*T can never quite understand how he 
came to injure his spine in that fall. Chil- 
dren, as a rale, tumble about so easily, and 
never hurt themselves.”’ 

Dick was silent for a moment. ’ 
**T have a sort of idea that this was n 
ordinary fall. Like you, I don’t see how 
——Oh, Mrs. Arbuthnot! I did not hear 
you come in. Will you sit here?”’ 

Mary took the chair he brought. She 
looked like a wraith, even Of her former 
slender self, in her black dress. 

It was not a mourning dress. Lady 
Mostyn’s will had been very direct on this 
point, and the money bequeathed to Mary 
had been left to Mrs, Arbuthnot, not to her 
neice, Mary Cosanza. , 

Esther had divined the wisdom of the 
dead woman’s thoughts. 

‘‘She wishes to shield my darling from 
that man! Heayen grant she may!”’ she 
had said to herself when first the news of 
Mary’s wealth had come. 
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lt was Dick who in gentle, almost tender, 
words, led Mary's thoughts away from their 
sad burden of regret, and brought her with 
a start, as it were, to realise that her pro- 
posed journey into the country could be 
nothing but harmful to Esther; and once 
Mary had realised this, his task was very 
easy. 
Before he left, he had offered and received 
her earnest desire that be should help them 
to find a house at once, so that Ksther’s 
work should not be interfered with ; and 
he felt, as he held her slender hand -in his, 
and looked into her pale, sweet face, that 
their very simple little strategy must mean, 
at least, asorrowful sort of happiness for 
him in London. He could see Mary, and 
that was something. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2001. Back 

Nos. can be obtuined through any Newsagent.) 








THE TRUE OWNERSHIP. 


He owns the most of earth 
Who sees its beauty clearest in his day ; 
Not him who buys for paltry money's 
worth — 
A little soil, a little brick and clay, 
And bounds his wisdom with the narrow 
view ; 
Of personal possession ; full as well, 
And with as sane a pride, our boasts are 
due 
For the grave space where all at last 
must dwell. 


But the wise soul that knows 
The fairness of the world; that rests 
content 
With pictures where the gold sunrise 
glows, 
Or those of sunset and the twilight blent 
That loves the sea and land, the arching 


sky 
Each great and little thing the good God 
made— 
This ;world is his; too wide for ‘gold to 
buy ; 
Its price but in the soul’s uplifting paid. 





SNAILS are considered a great delicacy in 
Paris, and are certainly very nutritious. It 





















F. FALLING 
‘EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, & 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pote for 2/. each. A 
little book “ How to Preserve the Bye- 
sight” will be sent to ony epplicant b: 
BY BPHEN GREEN, 210, Lem 
Road, London. All who euffer 
from any eye troable should 
send. for it. 













OWLE'S 282" PILL 


FEMALE S 


QUICKRY CORRECT ALS, TEREGULARITTES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONA. and relieve the distressing symptome 4a 
prevalent with the sez. Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sentanywhere 
on rnceipt of 15 or U4 stamps, by BD. T. TOWLE & Oo, 
Manunta turers, Dresden 8t., Nottingham. 

Pewar’ of Imttations, infurivows and worKicn 








PEK EARS LEY'S wovtans atrurarion 2 
a4 WIDOW WELCHS EE 
a FEMALE PILLS. . 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anemia, 
and all Female Complaints. 1 a al of the Medical 





They have the 
Profession. Beware of Imitations. The J 
arein White oe ew ccnsae Boxes, oe, jac haa’ 
Chemists. 2s. 0d. Box contains three tunes the pills. Or by 

or % stamps, by the makers, C. and G KEAKSLEY, 17, North 
Street. Westminster. Soid in the Colonies 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNTER Smee 


Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
Prevented 
Neuralgic Heaclaches and all Nerve 
Pains remove: by BUNTER’S NERY | NE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s 1} 
“Asa specific for Toothache it has no equal. I have 
used it successfully for years.""—Prot. W. Witson, M.D. 





“HE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE 


KAYE’S worsoes PILLS 


Are a certain Cure for Inaigestion, Riliousness, Head-ache, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Con plaints, &c., 
For Ladies of all,ages they are invaluable 





is said pb yaar that in nutritive pro- 
perties they are equal to oysters. 


Of ali Chemists, ts. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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Helpful Talks. 


BY TH® EDITOR. 





The Editor 1s pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


BeLL.—A girl is not legally of age until 
she attains her twenty-first year, notwith- 
standing the fact that the eighteenth year 
is generally considered the time when she 
reaches her majority. 

GeERVASE.—If there is anything that will 
straighten curly hair it has not come to my 
knowledge, and I am surprised that such a 
thing should be wanted, as curly hair is so 
universally admired. 


Brown LADY.—In the majority of young 
girls there is an abusormai secretion of 
saliva, particularly noticeable upon rising 
in the morning. This trouble gradually 
‘wears away as they mature in years. 


BELL.—There is a remedy for snoring. 
Often it is due to catarrh or to some ob- 
struction in the nose, and might be remedied 
by a surgeon. As a simple mode of relief, 
try to place the head in sucha position that 
the mouth will sot fall open. 


PimpLus.—Try taking a little sulphar to 
cure the pimples. A diet of fruit, brown 
bread, and vegetables will be good, together 
with bathing in cold water, followed by 
sharp friction with a coarse towel. Your 
writing and composition are both good. 


A DanGERoUs MaNn.—Boware of the fond- 
ness of any married man when it leads him 
to wish to keep others away trom you. The 
man who, married to one woman, dares in 
any way to make love to another is 
not to be trusted. You cannot be too care- 
ful in yourdealings with him. 


Two MAaRY’s.—F rom your own description 
of yourselves you are quite attractive, and 
not at all likely to be ‘old maids.” Old 
maids, by the way, are often lovable and 
useful members of society. The hair is dark- 
brown, and from it I would class you 
among brunettes. 


HELLICE.—Plutocrat is a name giyen to 
very rich men, somewhat in derision. Pluto 
was the ancient Greek god of Hades or the 
lower regions, and the connection with the 
metal guid that comes out of. the bowels of 
the earth is probably the origin of the 
name and its application. 

DANDRUF¥.—The preparation of Messrs. 
Calvert & Co., of Manchester, are all 
thoroughly reliable, and you cannot do 
better than try their shampoosoap. It is an 
exquisitely perfumed soap which removes 
dandruff, revives and nourishes the hair, 
bringing back the natura! gloss, and leavi 
it delightfully soft to the touch. I thin 
your hair will improve under its use. 


AUTOGRAPH.—1. Place the following lines 
on the first page of your autograph album : 
TO MY FRIBNDS, 

“l truly hope that every one 

Will fill a page, as I have done ; 

And take the trouble and the time 

lo write their thoughts, in prose or rhyme, 
So that I can, whate’er befall, 

The names of all my friends recall.” 

SARA PaRR.—St. Vitus’ dance, or chorea, 
is described as a disorder of innervation, 
characterized by an irregular action of the 
voluntary muscles, occurring usually in 
young persons from the age of ten to 
twenty, and more frequently in females. It 
is preceded by Jangour, general disorder of 
the stomach, and sudden muscular contor- 
tions, apparently involuutary, 





ORPHAN.—Your own heart should be the 
best guide in the matter of marriage. If 
you are happier with than away trom your 
lover you had better marry him, unless your 
friends can show something more tangible 
than mere surmise as the ground for their 
opinion that he is not disinterested. Mar- 
riage is the foundation of the home which, 
as an orphan, you must lack. 


KENNETH’s Cuorcn.—Yes, I do think that 
a ** fellow who goes to see a girl regularly 
for a whole year, and never during that 
time asks her to go to avy place of amuse- 
ment,’’ is awfully, despicably mean and 
thoughtless. The punishment for such a 
heinous crime should be social ostracism, 
or banishment to some desolate place where 
he would never again see the face of a 
woman. - 


SYLVIA.—Pure water has no taste or 
smell. The purest natural water is that 
which falls 4s rain, and when it runs 
through a country where the rocks are 
granite instead of limestone and chalk, 
it remains soft. When. the waters of 
springs are mixed with a great deal of solid 
matter from the earth and rocks through 
which they pass, they are called mineral 
waters ; and sea water is a kind of mineral 
water, because it has a good deal of the 
mineral salt mixed in it. Your penmanship 
is good. ‘ 

DIsTRESS.—Yours is indeed a distressing 
case, and I dq not know what I can 
advise you to do for the best. I am afraid 
your accomplishments are not such as have 
any special value when it becomes a ques-~ 
tion of earning your living by them. If 
au attempt to obtain asituation you would 

ave to earn sufficient to keep you, and I 
am afraid this is impossible at your age, 
unless you enter domestic service. Failing 
this I can only suggest that for a time at 
any rate, you make the best you can of a 
very trying position. Have you mentioned 
the matter to your father? I shall be 
pleased to hear from you again when the 
present trouble has blown over. 

In Bonps.—Being in comparative igno- 
rance of all the facta in the case, I cannot 
possibly advise what steps should be taken 
to dissolve the irksome marriage bonds into 
which you willingly entered ten years ago. 
You were aware of the mans failings before 
consenting to become his wife, and should 
have considered the risk run before 
assuming a contract that should never be 
broken except under the most extraordinary 
stress of circumstances. As you are deter- 


‘nined to right matters in some way, I can 


only advise a consultation with some first- 
class lawyer, who will inform you as to the 
proper manper of proceeding. What the 
charge for such consaltation will be, I am 
unable to state. 

CakRDs.—The meaning of the word spades 
and clubs, applied to cards, and their appli- 
cation to the symbols to which they cor- 
respond, can be explained thus: Thespade 
symbol is the grun, or leaf, of the German 
marks, the leatef the wild plum, In adopt- 
ing it the Prench called it pique, as is 
believed from a fancied resemblance to the 
head of a pike, and when we took it from 
the French we renamed it spade, borrowing 
the French symbol and the Italian name for 
the suit of swords (spade)., The English 
club greatly resembles the German acorn, 
which was printed on old German cards. 
On modern cards it resembles a trefoil leaf, 
and on that account is called by the French 
trefle. The English again copied the French 
symbol, and gave it an anglicised Italian 
name, the suit being. called by the latter 
bastoni, meaning batous orclubs. Why the 
ace of spades is selected as the card upon 
which the name of the maker and other 
ornamentationis placed I am unable to say. 





DONT COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR GOUGH. 








UNDER A CLoUD.-—Your wife is your first 
consideration. 1t is unfortunate that your 
parents are not pleased. Be forbearing to 
them, but do not allow them to abuse your 
wife to you or to treat ber with indignity, 
Keep yourselves to yourselves as closely as 
possible, and time will work a cure. 


MaBeL, T.— Certainly, it ought not 
to be woman’s sole aim to marry. She 
ought to try to make the most of her oppor- 
tunities in every way for the sake of the 
happiness and the wider usefulness that 
developement will bring her. She ought to 
lay in a good stock of health, education, 
information on all practical matters, pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. Then, if she sees 
where she can make an advantageous alli- 
ance with a man she respects and likes let 
her take him if he is anxious to be her part- 
ner, and go into the matrimonial business. 
Otherwise let her find a career for herself, 
or try to make herself content with what 
seems her mission in life, Some women are 
not intended to be wives. Perhaps you are 
one. You say you have had a number of 
eligible offers, and that you liked the men 
until they wanted te marry you, and then 
felt repelled. You seem to be a good con- 
rade to. men and women—magnetic and 
lovable. Well, you are only twenty-eight ; 
plenty of time for the right one to come. 


Bratrics.—I can’t help thinking that you 
are making a little too free with the young 
man. Believe me aman likes that woman 
all the better who is modest in her 
demeanour, who refrains from “ gush,” 
however deeply she may feel towards bin. 
There are wany and unmistakeable ways in 
which you can show your affection for your 
lover without running after him every night 
in the week. I don't think any man likes 
to think that the gir] he “ fancies "’ can be 
won too easily. Another thing ; remember 
that your brothers and sisters are not so 
interested in this young man as you are, 
and his frequent visits to your home cannot 
be altogether agreeable to them, however 
much they may be attached to you, and 
admire him. Every night in the week is 
certainly too often to see each other, and 
it is a duty you both owe to yourselves to 
devote one or two evenings a week to other 
pursuits. I think if you bad acted more in 
the way I have indicated you would not 
have found it necessary to write to me. 
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